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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


That the controls which families exer- 
cise over their members are weakening 
there can be no doubt. That this process 
and its results raise profound problems 
for religious education is equally certain. 
We are therefore glad to publish a num- 
ber of papers on different phases of the 
question. The authors have all made seri- 
ous studies in this field and help us to 
understand the situation. 

Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the 
University of Chicago is a specialist in 


the sociology of the family. Dean Mar- 
garet Taylor of the Congregational 


Training School for Women followed 
three hundred cases of domestic and 
moral disintegration through the Chicago 
courts, and writes about them. Profes- 
sor Ernest R. Groves of the University 
of North Carolina is the author of sev- 
eral books about family problems. Miles 
H. Krumbine is pastor of the Parkside 
Lutheran Church, Buffalo. He writes 
from experience. Victor E. Marriott, of 
the Chicago Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, made a survey of the 
school he describes. John W. Shackford 
is General Secretary of the Sunday 
School Board of the M. E. Church, 
South. Mrs. Cora Trawick Court, who 
joins with him in describing an experi- 
ment of the Board, is Assistant in Home 
and Parent Teacher Work. Norman E. 
Richardson, is Professor of Religious 
Education in Northwestern University. 
E. Franklin Frazier was for several years 
Director of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, and is now Director of Research 
for the Chicago Urban League. He ana- 
lyzes certain problems among the Ne- 
groes. Joseph Cochran and C. A. Cun- 
ningham, students in Reed College, and 
Ralph W. Owens, now Field Representa- 
tive for the Chicago Presbytery, examine 
from the college point of view the de- 
sires of youth. 

Three articles in this issue deal with 
church schools and public schools, both 


of which seek to develop character and 
religious values in children. The authors 
are Ivan G. Grimshaw, a Fellow in the 
University of Chicago; Professor George 
H. Betts of Northwestern University; 
and Dean L. A. Pechstein of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, who writes with 
Miss A. Laura McGregor of the Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Rochester, 
New York. 

The Sunday following the Philadelphia 
Convention Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick preached a sermon in his Park Ave- 
nue pulpit which listeners said was the 
best summing up of the problem the con- 
vention studied that they had ever heard. 
We are glad to publish the sermon here. 

The other two articles are by Profes- 
sor Eleanor Hope Johnson of the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education, and 
Professor and Mrs. J. T. Cavan. Profes- 
sor Cavan is at Rockford College, and 
Mrs. Cavan is Assistant to the General 
Secretary of the Religious Education 
Association. 


The Problem for June 


The June issue will contain a sympo- 
sium by twenty-four successful leaders, 
who will seek to clarify the atmosphere 
about four problems: 

1. What is the matter with religion, 
and what is to be done about it? We 
are thinking in terms of social and per- 
sonal effectiveness, not in terms of philos- 
ophy. 

2. What is the task of leadership in 
religious education? We are thinking of 
the task as concretely seen in the church, 
community, home, etc. 

3. What makes a leader religious? 
We are thinking here of attitudes, per- 
sonality, conduct, not of theology. 

4, What is the source of leadership 
for religious education? Having discov- 
ered a potential leadership, how may we 
develop it? 
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EDITORIALS 
EDUCATION MUST SAVE THE HOME 


HE arrival in a recent mail of Neu- 

mann’s Modern Youth and Marriage 
calls for a statement far beyond a review 
of this one book. This particular volume 
is an argument by a competent student of 
ethics of the pros and cons of companion- 
ate marriage. It notes the shifts in social 
life which make necessary a reappraisal 
of marriage, but finds that the arguments 
for companionate marriage wither when 
subjected to close ethical analysis. We 
recommend the reading of this book by 
both laity and professional leaders in edu- 
cation. 

Religious and character education, 
when vital, deals creatively with the 
ethical crises inherent or impending in 
the current social order. War and peace 
is such a crisis. The question of eco- 
nomic imperialism dominating all public 
offices of trust is another. The whole 
question of keeping the family as an in- 
stitution for character is a third. These 
are educational crises. Hence, we not only 
recommend the reading of this book, but 
we appeal to leaders in religion and edu- 
cation for the more advanced step of 
recognizing that the problems of marriage 
and the family have now emerged from 
methods of automatic social control to an 
educational status. Automatic factors, 
formerly depended upon to control in 
marriage and the family, no longer con- 
trol. The social shifts going on about us 
and within us are making it increasingly 
necessary to achieve the abilities and 
values necessary to family controls by 
means of education. 

Dewey tells us the whole field of 
morals, including the family, is in process 
of evolution. The result cannot yet be 
foreseen but out of present struggles will 
come stabilization on a new code within a 
few years. In the meantime Groves, in 
his Social Problems of the Family, shows 
that in spite of rapid changes without, 
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as within its inner life, the family is still 
the most important of all social institu- 
tions because it has the first as well as the 
greatest opportunity to influence the 
character of children. The whole of 
society depends upon the progress of the 
family. And now we are ushered into a 
period in which the automatic methods 
previously depended on simply do not and 
can not work. If family controls are to 
be had they will come through education. 
If education does not turn its hand to the 
family, chaos and disruption will increase 
and perhaps become irretrievable. 

The family is in crisis. There is no 
hope in the former automatic controls. 
Education is essential. Leaders in relig- 
ious and character education should, 
therefore, betake themselves to school to 
prepare themselves for competent leader- 
ship in this new and increasing social 
crisis. Education can meet it, but only 
through leaders who face the whole prob- 
lem and to the bottom. This means the 
reading of many books and much think- 
ing. After leaders, enough of them, get 
sufficient foundations, the process of edu- 
cation can be carried to the people 
through pulpit, press, and counseling 
room. Many books and articles are 
available. Professor Groves devotes 
thirty pages of his book to a classified 
bibliography of books and articles dealing 
with the subject. Attention should be 
called to the December 1927 Survey 
Graphic which is a symposium around the 
general title, “The Indestructible Family.” 
These articles strongly insist upon educa- 
tion as the only hope for the family. 

It is not our purpose here to mention 
all the available literature or agencies 
working at the problem. The recently de- 
veloped movement for adult education, 
the spread of teacher training in churches, 
and the still more recent movement for 
parent education show how the wind is 
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blowing. There are books and books and 
many agencies working at the problem. 
Our purpose here is to emphasize the fact 
that education must come forward to 
supply the abilities and qualities essential 
to a socially helpful family life—And to 
emphasize the fact that the most im- 
portant leadership in all this should be the 
religious. Every minister and religious 
educator should first educate himself in 


this most important matter. Teachers in 
school and college must do _ likewise. 
Church and school, instead of thinking the 
family hopeless, instead of complacently 
taking over responsibilities formerly 
carried by the family, will use education 
to recreate the family as the best institu- 
tion for basic character development so- 
ciety has yet achieved. 
J. M. Artman. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND RESEARCH* 


ILL the seminaries carry their 
share of the burden of research in 
modern religious life? 

Most people confronted by this ques- 
tion would say: Of course they will! 
Who says that they will not? 

Let us begin our answer to this ques- 
tion by a study of what the seminaries 
are actually doing. In the April number 
of Religious Education is published a 
list of research projects in religion carried 
on by seminaries, colleges, and universi- 
ties. An analysis of these subjects shows 
the following distribution among semi- 
naries and other institutions: 

16 colleges and universities with 30 

projects by faculty members, 

5 theological seminaries with 7 proj- 

ects by faculty members, 

The following independent institutions 
are carrying forward special 
studies : 

Federal Council, 

Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 

International Council of Religious 
Education, 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 

Religious Education Association, 

Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. 

The fields of research are distributed 
as follows: 


*The Research Committee of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association discussed the problem of research in 
theological institutions. The matter seemed so im- 
portant that the Committee requested two of its mem- 
bers to prepare this editorial. 





Recruiting and training of salaried and 

volunteer religious leadership, 

Research in character development, 

Research in Religion in mental disor- 

ders and other pathological devel- 
opments, 

Religious and vocational experience, 

Religion and its institutional expres- 

sion. 

In all this, a few seminaries and allied 
institutions seem to be carrying forward 
wisely conceived and well distributed 
lines of study, but when compared with 
other lines of activity and investigation, 
it is evident that the research work in 
modern religious experience does not 
measure up to the obligations for re- 
ligious leadership which the seminaries 
must assume. 

There are those, of course, who do not 
believe that the seminaries should busy 
themselves with investigations of this 
kind. It is better, they say, to assume 
that religion is good for people and spend 
our time and energy in training students 
in the most efficient way for preaching 
and teaching. Such a group is repre- 
sented by the man of evangelistic temper 
who is totally out of sympathy with the 
research type of mind, who does not want 
any questions asked. 

Another representative of this group is 
the man on the university campus who 
thinks that it is only the graduate depart- 
ment of the university without any prac- 
tical obligation which can do research. 
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EDITORIALS 


Such a person recently was heard to say: 
“We have a number of religiously minded 
students coming to us who want to do 
research in religion. All of those who are 
really interested in research we ought to 
keep, the others we should turn over to 
the theological seminary.” “What” was 
asked, “is your notion of the function of 
the seminary in regard to research?” 
“The seminary” he replied, “like the med- 
ical school, is interested in helping people. 
The medical school should leave research 
to the chemistry department and the other 
departments which have no practical in- 
terest to warp their judgment; likewise 
the seminary should leave research to the 
departments of sociology and _psy- 
chology.” 

A third representative of this class of 
people who do not believe in research is 
the one who thinks of the seminary as a 
“religious finishing school” where we take 
college graduates and fit them to be good 
“deliverers” of the traditions once for all 
delivered to the saints. To such persons, 
not the content of thought but the man- 
ner of delivery is everything. They be- 
grudge all funds which set men to ask- 
ing fundamental questions about the 
structure of modern religious life. 

As over against this group of argu- 
ments, the advantages far outweigh the 
objections. 

irst of all, in turning to modern re- 
ligious experience as a legitimate object of 
research, the seminaries are but fulfilling 
the logical development of steps which 
have been taken in the past. Twenty 
years ago the leaders of biblical criticism 
were saying, “Young gentlemen, unless 
you can get back to the original docu- 
ments and study them adequately so that 
you can draw your own conclusions, you 
are mere children in the matter of biblical 
exegesis.” Do we not all remember the 
hours we spent on Hebrew in order that 
we might have first hand knowledge of 
the original source documents ? 

The seminaries never doubted that they 
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should employ men equipped to do re- 
search work in the historical disciplines ; 
they spent money on libraries; they pur- 
chased original documents; they estab- 
lished foundations for oriental research. 
It would be but a logical development of 
this earlier policy to spend money now on 
the discovery of the original documents 
of human experience, which are basic to 
the study of modern religious life. 

The second argument is based on the 
vitalizing of the teaching experience. 
There is only one way for a teacher to 
maintain his self respect on the modern 
university campus, and that is to lead his 
students in a first hand study of original 
documents of present day personal and 
social experience. Just in proportion as a 
teacher enlists his students in the joy of 
exploration into fields which are unex- 
plored does he have the respect of the stu- 
dents and does he gain the thrill of pio- 
neering. To teach through enlistment in 
research is the key to successful teach- 
ing. More important even than this is the 
fact that by no other methods can the best 
student minds be recruited for the the- 
ological seminary. The pioneering spirit 
has taken possession of the best of the stu- 
dents of this generation and they are ask- 
ing for first hand contacts with life. 

In suggesting that the seminaries set 
aside funds and equip themselves ade- 
quately to study modern religious life, 
personal and social, we are only asking 
them to do what medicine and education 
have done and are doing. We are asking 
them to take the only step which will in- 
crease their standing on the modern uni- 
versity campus. There is no other road 
to the confidence of a modern student 
body. It is the road which leads to the 
adequate understanding of religion. Those 
who are specializing in religion cannot 
leave to other organizations the explora- 
tion of that which is of vital interest to 
them. Authoritative teaching can be 
built upon no other basis. We need in- 
stitutes for social and religious research 
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wisely distributed over the country. They 
should have adequate funds and well 
equipped departments, and should be lo- 
cated in connection with graduate schools 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


of religion in order that research and 
teaching may go hand in hand. 
Edwin D, Starbuck, University of Iowa. 
Arthur E. Holt, University of Chicago. 


HERE’S TO THE GOOD OLD CENTER LAMP AND THE 
EVENING STORY HOUR! 


NCE upon a time it was the custom 

in this country of ours, for mother, 
father, and children to sit around the 
family table in the sitting room, under the 
cheering glow of the center lamp, with a 
bright fire blazing away on the hearth, 
and to spend the whole of the evening 
reading, mind you, but they actually en- 
joyed it! They actually enjoyed that re- 
markable and quaintly old fashioned 
amusement. And the question now arises 
—is that custom so very old fashioned 
that today it has vanished altogether, con- 
signed to oblivion along with pantalets, 
and manners, and children who were 
really children? Have the brighter glare 
of electric lights on Broadway, the blind- 
ing blaze from movie theatres and dance 
halls, altogether extinguished the cheery 
glow of that old lamp on the center table 
at home? 

There are many of us who hope not. 
There are many of us who feel that when 
the momentary excitement of that flash- 
ing, glaring Broadway blaze is past, there 
is a big emptiness left, a big, big empti- 
ness, a pitiful poverty, if father, mother, 
and children have no friends in the World 
of Books, no companions there to lift their 
thoughts into permanent ways of beauty 
and permanent ways of truth. 

There are many of us who hope with 
all our hearts to see a great revival of that 
good old custom of family reading, to see 
father and mother reading aloud with the 
children, enjoying their story books as 
much as they. If parents only knew what 
confidences, what exchange of opinions 
and views the story hour awakens; if they 
only knew how much closer they are forg- 
ing the ties and influences of home; how 


much more truly and thoroughly they are 
entering into the lives and thoughts of 
their children by enjoying a good book 
with them; if they only knew that no 
outside entertainment offers keener pleas- 
ure for all, they would certainly say with 
me: “Here’s to the good old center lamp 
and the evening story hour!” 

Someone has aptly said that the proper 
test for a good child’s book is whether it 
is interesting to grown-ups and the proper 
test of a grown-up is whether he is inter- 
ested in children’s books. Nothing could 
be more true. If a child’s book is really 
worth while, it rests on the same founda- 
tion with all art, namely, beauty and 
truth; and beauty and truth are without 
age or sex limit in their appeal; and ap- 
peal eternally to the human heart. There- 
fore, if mothers and fathers are not inter- 
ested in their children’s books, there is 
either something the matter with them or 
with the book, and it would be well to take 
stock of both. 

If an encyclopedia gives a child facts, 
worth while stories show him life and 
how best to live it. Stories give him a 
truer knowledge of human nature, a 
clearer understanding of human motives, 
a broader, juster, more accurate and com- 
passionate judgment of men and events. 
It should not be forgotten that fiction is 
the mirror in which men see themselves. 
In the characters of a book, through the 
very art with which these characters are 
presented, men are constantly discovering 
what qualities in human nature are fine 
and beautiful, what qualities are ugly and 
utterly false. They see these qualities 
worked out to their issues in life, for joy 
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EDITORIALS 


or sorrow, for good or evil. It is thus 
that books are constantly moulding the 
standards of men, and it is for this reason 
that it is vastly important to choose for 
children not only stories of true literary 
beauty, but also stories of sound ethical 
standards, that invite the eager admiration 
a child so warmly accords his heroes for 
honesty, courage, loyalty, tenderness, 
compassion and the other fine human 
qualities, and do not confuse the integ- 
rity of his ideals by asking his admiration 
for trickery, cunning, deceit, and the rest 
of the train of evil. 

It has been said that fairy tales give 
many children their first clear perception 
of the distinction between right and 
wrong, good and evil, and at their best 
this is certainly true. No child can sym- 
pathize deeply with the patience, the gen- 
tleness and the sweetness of Cinderella, 
and hate the selfishness and vanity of the 
step-sisters, without all unconsciously 
registering a definite and lasting impres- 
sion that forms a permanent part of his 
ideals. For the very reason that the tale 
does entertain him, does interest him so 
intensely and move him to the very depths 
of his being, the impression left by the 
story is far more lasting and permanent 
than any sermon that could be preached. 


THE SECOND 


ELIGIOUS education is becoming 

popular—so popular, in fact, that 
172 colleges in the United States have in- 
cluded either courses or departments in 
their curricula. 

The second monograph of the R. E. A. 
surveys this field. It gives information 
about the organization of courses and 
departments, and shows how these are 
related to other courses and departments 
in the college. It lists the many courses 
offered in religious education, and ana- 
lvzes the methods used to teach them. It 
evaluates textbooks now in use. It pre- 


sents clearly the major trends in religious 
education, and the problems which re- 
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It is not by any means that a story 
should have a moral or be a moralizing 
tale, a Willie-trying-to-be-good sort of 
thing. Far, far from it! Morals all too 
often introduce a self righteous air of 
“holier than thou.” All too often they 
destroy the art of stories and the very 
qualities by which they charm the fancy 
and grip the heart. It is all unconsciously 
that the best stories, by their very sub- 
stance, content, and spirit, accomplish 
these results. All truly great literature, 
worthy of the name, has expressed quite 
simply and spontaneously, without any 
preaching, the natural love and admiration 
of men for what is truly great and good, 
and their natural perception of the ugli- 
ness of what is evil and false. This point 
of view, so inestimably valuable, is all un- 
consciously absorbed by the child; the 
very spirit of the work communicates it- 
self to his spirit, if the selections made 
for his reading are wise. 

And so with my whole heart, I invite 
mothers and fathers to fill their cups with 
the wine of a new inspiration and to 
unite with me in a health to “The Good 
Old Center Lamp and the Evening Story 
Hour.” 

Olive Beaupré Miller, Editor of My 
BooxuouseE, Chicago. 


MONOGRAPH 


ligious educators must face, as they seek 
to introduce and carry these courses. The 
authors picture religious education in 
terms of college objectives, and show the 
drift of the whole college movement in 
terms of religious values. 

This is the only thorough survey of 
religious education courses ever made. 
It contains just the information that 
teachers and administrators need on this 
rapidly expanding field. 

The title: Undergraduate Instruction in 
Religious Education in the United States. 

The price: One dollar, cash with order. 

Order from the R. E. A. 








THE CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY 


Ernest W. BurGEss 


IFIHE Drifting Home is the arresting 
4 title of a recent volume on changing 
family life. Impartial observers will for 
the most part agree with Professor 
Groves when he says: 

“All family life is undergoing change, for 
this is a period of transition; but the family 
which has been set adriit is not merely per- 
plexed, it is literally bewildered; it senses the 
loss of old landmarks even though it tries to 
find security in traditions that crumble at its 
touch. This drifting home bas been torn from 
its anchorage in the elemental needs of human 
nature by the swiftly running current of mod- 
ern civilization.” 

That the American family is in the 
process of change no one would dispute, 
but that it is adrift as it were on an un- 
known sea without chart and compass 
few seem clearly to realize. In fact 
those who are interested in the future of 
the family are engaged in intense and 
bitter controversy over the direction that 
it should take. There are the conserva- 
tives who advocate a return to family 
life of the golden age of the past; there 
are the radicals who would throw over- 
board all the tradition of the past as so 
much junk. No wonder, then, that the 
discussion of any and all questions of 
change in family life like those of sex 
education, of independent economic 
careers for married women, of the single 
or double standard of morals, of birth 
control, of companionate marriage and 
of free love unions are surcharged with 
emotion. The radicals regard the con- 
servatives as mid-Victorians and Bab- 
bitts, Gantrys and Comstocks, intent 
upon forcing upon others their own nar- 
row and rigid conceptions of morality, 
even if they do not live up to them them- 
selves. On the other hand, the feelings 
and sentiments of many stable and con- 
servative members of our society are 
wounded and outraged by the continuous 
and flagrant airing in the press and on 
the platform of the wildest and most 


shocking proposals of changes in family 
and sex relationships. 

It is, I believe, not the changes going 
on in family life, but this confusion 
about the nature of the changes taking 
place that constitutes the real problem. 
Before any attempt can be made to chart 
the future course of the American family 
it is necessary to find out what changes 
are taking place and what are the forces 
in human nature and in the community 
causing these changes. It is necessary to 
turn our attention away from the cur- 
rent doctrinaire theories, whether con- 
servative or radical, and to begin the 
search for the concrete facts on the actual 
changes now in progress, 

The most evident and perhaps the 
most fundamental change that has taken 
place in American family life is the 
emergence of what may be called the 
urban family. It is different in many 
striking ways from the traditional Amer- 
ican family which is characteristically 
rural. The changes in the American 
family caused by the transition from the 
rural to the urban environment may be 
seen in a comparison of three families (1) 
a colonial American family; (2) a rural 
family before the World War; and (3) 
an ultra-modern urban family. 

The colonial American family was of 
the patriarchal type. The following case 
of the Lay family stands for what might 
be termed a survival of or a reversion to 
this large patriarchal type of family like 
that of the Hebrew patriarchs or that 
still found in China, Japan and India. 
Almost every American rural community 
has a large family growp more or less 
resembling the Lay family: 


Mr. and Mrs. Lay were pioneer farmers in 
an area of virgin forest. The draining of the 
water made the swamp district available for 
agriculture. The deep black soil once drained 
of the excess water proved to possess almost 
inexhaustible fertility. The land now became 
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valuable. And Mr. Lay gradually acquired the 
statu's of a well-to-do, prosperous farmer. 

The family increased in numbers. Five sons 
and two daughters were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lay. As soon as the boys and girls were able, 
they were called upon to do their share of the 
farm work. With the increase of labor re- 
sources a large acreage became possible. The 
draining of the land provided this increased 
acreage. With the increase and growth of the 
children the additional labor was provided. 
They made that farm, blossom like a garden. 
It is true the schooling facilities were meagre, 
and the school attendance was sadly curtailed 
because of the necessary work on the farm, 
but the cultivation of the farm was deemed of 
greater importance than the cultivation of the 
mind. 

From the very beginning Mr. Lay consid- 
ered himself as the ruling spirit of the family 
group. The farm was his, and the income 
was his to control. All moneys received, even 
that from the sale of poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, passed into the family treasury, that was 
absolutely controlled by the father. Nothing 
was bought without his consent and approval. 
He ruled absolutely from barn to kitchen. 
He was not tyrannical nor harsh in the execu- 
tion of his authority. His despotism was of 
a benevolent kind, but he demanded recognition 
of his authority as something self-evident, and 
the family submitted to it in the like spirit. 

There was some kind of social life in which 
the family participated. Every Sunday morn- 
ing the entire family attended church. The 
drive to town was an event in their life. After 
church the afternoon was spent visiting their 
relatives. Or possibly the relatives would ac- 
company them to their home. In later years, 
after the children had established their own 
homes, the entire family would meet either at 
the homes of the parents or at one of the 
children’s homes for a Sunday afternoon re- 
union. As the family constituted a large 
group, this resulted in limiting the circle of 
their social intercourse to the family circle. 
The group thus became an inner group of 
prime importance. 

As the boys married, it became evident 
that additional farm lands must be secured to 
provide the family with their means of liveli- 
hood. It is needless to state that the prospec- 
tive bride was always thoroughly inspected and 
her virtues, particularly her capacity for work 
and willingness to save money, discussed be- 
fore permission to marry was given by the 
father. No son married without the father’s 
consent. But once the permission to marry 
was granted, the father set out to acquire a 
farm for the young couple, where they might 
reside. But the farm remained the “father’s 
property and the young people were consid- 
ered his tenants. They were permitted to en- 
joy larger liberties, but in matters pertaining 


to the cultivation of the farm, the purchase of 
farm equipment, and of livestock, the father 
always had control. 


No calf was ever pur- 
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chased or sold without his consent. Every 
little detail, such as planning the cultivation 
of the land, the sowing of a particular kind 
of wheat or other grain, was left to the father. 
He was the head of the group, and his will 
ruled supreme. The fact that the father pos- 
sessed good judgment and business ability, and 
that his advice was always good, and the other 
fact that his authority was not wielded in a 
tyrannical manner, brought about a willingness 
on the part of the sons to continue their sub- 
mission to this head of the family govern- 
ment. R * 

This case brings out vividly the domi- 
nating control of the husband and father 
as the head of the family, a power that 
recalls that of the pater familias in the 
large Roman household or resembles that 
of the house manager or the head of the 
large patriarchal Chinese family. This 
case may be regarded as extreme because 
the title to all the property is held by the 
father and because he exercises the de- 
ciding voice in the marriage of his chil- 
dren. The entire social life of its mem- 
bers is concentrated in the family and in 
the wider kinship circle. In fact, the 
will of each individual is definitely sub- 
ordinate to the family interests as em- 
bodied in the will of its dominating head. 

The A family is a more typical repre- 
sentative of the rural family of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago in the generation 
before the automobile and the World 
War. 

The A family had five children, James, 19, 
Albert, 16, Carrie, 14, Aileen, 12, and Edmund, 
2. They lived on a farm of four hundred 
acres four miles from Chermont. They at- 
tended a country school two miles from home. 

The boys always worked for their father 
and the girls helped their mother. Once in a 
while Carrie worked for Mrs. B., who lived 
about two miles away. This was when her 
mother did not need her. Carrie was al- 
lowed to keep her money but was expected to 
get her clothes with it. 

Mr. A. gave the boys their spending money 
each week. 

The friends of the family were the C., B., 
P.. M., L. and K. families. These families 
often had dances at their respective homes and 
all the family attended and danced. 

Albert, Carrie, and Aileen always asked 
their parents if they might go to a skating 
party, box social or to the large town to corn 
palace. Mr. and Mrs. A. let them go but not 
very often for they thought it was best for 
them to stay at home and not start running 
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around too young. You always found all the 
family at home or else all away to visit some 
neighbor. 

When Albert, Carrie, and Aileen started to 
go with girls and boys they first went with 
school mates whom they had known many 
years. Carrie was married to a neighbor boy 
and they went to live on a near-by farm. 
Albert married a Chermont girl and went to 
live on a farm about ten miles from home. 
Aileen was married to a neighbor boy whom 
she had known since childhood. 


While the old type of patriarchal domi- 
nation is absent from the A. family, the 
central place of the family in the life of 
its members is most evident. The fam- 
ily is both an economic and a social unity. 

A day in the life of a city family pre- 
sents a thought provoking contrast to the 
two types of rural families. 


Mr. Jay is awakened at 7 o'clock, and 
dresses quietly in the bathroom in order not 
to awaken his sleeping wife. He eats breakfast 
alone, with his newspaper, and leaves the 
house at 8 o'clock without a member of his 
family. Mrs. Jay never awakens before 8:30 
or 9, and then has her coffee in bed. The two 
children, James, aged 17, and Julia, aged 12, 
eat breakfast at 8:10, and leave for school at 
8:30. If it is a rainy morning the limousine 
takes them after it returns from taking their 
father to his office. They seldom say good- 
bye to their mother as she is usually asleep. 

Mrs. Jay, in negligée, commences with the 
cook, and does the ordering for the day, over 
the telephone. She never goes to market. 
After giving the two servants their directions 
for the day’s work, she looks after her bills 
or writes letters at her desk. 

If she has not a luncheon engagement, or 
some shopping downtown, she has an engage- 
ment for the afternoon—cards, or calling, or 
a concert or matinee. She is usually dressing 
for dinner when her husband returns from 
work. She languidly asks him about his busi- 
ness and receives monosyllabic replies. He is 
vice-president of a large bond house and is 
very busy in his office all day. 

Dinner is at seven, and the children do most 
of the talking. In the evening, Mr. Jay either 
goes to the club to play cards or goes to the 
theatre or to a party with his wife. They 
have many wealthy friends who entertain a 
great deal. During the ride home and while 
they are going to bed they are too tired to 
talk much. 

James goes to high school. After he has 
deposited his books in his locker, he runs to 
his class room, bluffs through the morning 
classes, chats with the girls and “fellows” be- 
tween classes, and eats lunch with the “gang.” 
His lunch usually consists of three sandwiches 
and a cream puff, which are eaten on the 
street. After his afternoon classes, he either 
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goes to the movies or plays baseball in the 
yard of one of his friends. He returns in 
time for supper, after which he pretends to 
study until his parents have gone out. Then he, 
too, goes out. 

Julia, aged 12, goes to a private school for 
girls. The work is not strenuous and she has 
plenty of time to scribble notes to the girl on 
her left and whisper. She takes English, 
arithmetic, French, reading, geography, and 
sewing. At 10:30, hot chocolate is served; 
at 12:30, a hot luncheon is given to the pupils. 
School is out at 2, and Julia hurries home for 
her music lesson or to practise piano. Twice 
a week she is tutored in arithmetic, because 
she is backward. If several of her girl 
friends interrupt her practicing, they make 
fudge and giggle. Julia seldom goes out- 
doors except for her walk from school. 

After she has washed and dressed for din- 
ner, and eaten with her parents, she studies 
or reads “The Little Colonel Books,” and tele- 
phones to all her little friends whom she has 
seen during the day. She retires at 9:30, and 
usually keeps her light burning in order to 
read in bed. She seldom receives a good- 
night kiss from her parents. Her companion- 
ship with her brother is very slight, as they 
quarrel continually. He delights in teasing 
her. 

Altogether, the home life of this family is 
very neglected. The four members only meet 
together once during the day, at dinner. They 
all tell what they have done during the day, 
but they scarcely knew each other. If Julia 
enters her mother’s room, she usually is told, 
“Go away, dear, I’m dressing now.” James 
does not approach his father much except to 
ask for some new article or funds with which 
to buy it. Mr. Jay is usually too busy read- 
ing or dressing to do anything but grant his 
son’s request. P 

The children have practically no home life, 
nor connection with their parents. They are 
quite independent. Mrs. Jay takes little in- 
terest in her husband’s work, and he cares 
not at all for her social interests during the 
day. His cards and his business occupy him 
completely. 


This not altogether sympathetic ac- 
count of the external behavior of the dif- 
ferent members of the Jay family in- 
troduces us to many, if not all, of the 
changes which urban life has wrought in 
the rural pattern of the traditional Amer- 
ican family. First of all, the urban 
family no longer possesses the economic 
unity of its agricultural prototype. In 
the rural family even today all its mem- 
bers are united by the roles which they 
play in a common economic enterprise of 
which the husband and the father is the 
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manager. In the city the husband’s busi- 
ness tends to be remote not only spacially, 
but also as in this case, spiritually from 
the others in the family. The wife has 
become a woman of leisure and the two 
children are unencumbered by the neces- 
sity of performing any household tasks. 

Added to this lack of economic unity 
is the absence of social unity in this fam- 
ily. The dinner at night is the only meal 
that brings together all the members of 
the family. The independence of each 
individual is so well nigh complete that 
the question may weil be raised, “what is 
keeping the family together.” 

The objection may be raised that this is 
an extreme case of family life in the 
urban environment. That charge is no 
doubt quite true. But the point is that 
this extreme case, just because it is un- 
usual, causes us to realize the nature and 
intensity of certain forces that are chang- 
ing family life under city conditions. 

If in one word it were possible to sum 
up and express all these changes which 
are remaking American family and so- 
cial life, that word would be mobility. 
3y mobility is meant not only movement, 
but also communication. The invention 
of the steel rail made possible the high 
rate of speed of the American railroad. 
The automobile has greatly increased 
the mobility and range of movement of 
the American people. The census re- 
ports that on January 1, 1927, there were 
19,293,112 passenger cars registered, an 
average of nearly one for every family 
in the United States. In a moment of 
triumphant retrospect Henry Ford is 
said to have exclaimed “In a generation 
I have put America on wheels!” 

The growth of communication rivals 
the development of transportation. On 
January 1, 1927, it was reported that 
17,746,168 telephones were in use and 
that 22,400,000,000 completed conversa- 
tions had been transmitted during 1926 
or an average of nearly two hundred for 
every man, woman, and child in the 


country. The census estimates that dur- 
ing the year 1925 200,997,249 copies of 
books and an equal number of pamphlets 
were published. The census reports that 
for the same year the daily papers had 
an aggregate circulation of 38,039,682 an 
issue and that Sunday papers had an 
aggregate circulation of 25,630,056 an 
issue. The total circulation of monthly 
periodicals per issue was 111,875,957, or 
practically one magazine a month for 
every person in the United States. It is 
conservatively estimated that 60,000,000 
individual admission tickets are pur- 
chased weekly to gain entrance into mo- 
tion picture theatres. Finally, although 
radio is only a few years old, 7,500,000 
sets are now installed in American homes. 

These staggering figures on the mo- 
bility of the American people both in re- 
gard to rapidity of transportation and 
extent of communication are only one 
way of indicating how far the outside 
world has invaded the home, and the ex- 
tent to which man is living and moving 
in an increasingly wider and changing 
world. 

These urbanizing forces of the auto- 
mobile and the motion picture, of the 
daily and Sunday paper and the radio are 
not confined to the city limits, they reach 
out and touch the remotest hamlet. 

The following comparative study of the 
rural neighborhood of Aurora of twenty- 
five years ago and today gives matter-of- 
fact evidence of the enormous changes 
brought about by the forces of mobility: 

Aurora is strictly a rural community and 
in 1910 practically all the families lived on 
their own farms. Today the same people own 
many of the farms but renters live on them. 
The owners have moved to neighboring towns 
or Cities. : 

It was usual in 1910 to 1915 for the chil- 
dren to stay at home until they were married. 
The boys helped the father on the farm. The 
father would either buy or rent more land so 
he could keep all of them busy. He gave each 
some horses and cattle which they were to 
have for their own and might take when they 
got married. 

The girls helped their mother in the house, 
worked in the garden and raised the poultry. 
If there were several girls some might work 
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out for some neighbor during the busy sea- 
sons, or might clerk in a store in the fown. 
Some who had gone further in school taught 
in a nearby school. 

Since there was this close family solidarity 
the role of the parent and child was pro- 
nounced. The parents were the head of their 
family. 

If a man wanted a neighbor boy to help him 
he went to the boy’s father. If the father 
consented the boy might go to work. This 
was true of ihe girls, if the mother consented. 
The children respected the parents’ word as to 
amusements, friends, and work. 

If a family was invited to another place for 
Sunday dinner the whole family went. The 
same was true of church on Sunday or church 
activities. 

If the parents were friends with a certain 
family, the children of those two families 


were friends. Also if the children met in 
school the parents became friends. ; 
The parents directed and advised their 


children till they were twenty or twenty-five 
years old and the children considered and in 
most cases followed the advice. Of course if 
the parents were too dogmatic and left the 
children no freedom, their advice was some- 
times not followed and family ties were broken. 

In the evening the family was all at home. 
They read, played the organ, played cards, 
etc. They really knew each other and spent 
their time together. 

The parents did not do the thinking for 
their children or keep them under subjection 
but they did do the disciplining. 

Today many of these farmers are landlords 
with tenants on their farms. They had hoped 
to see their sons and daughters live on their 
places. But the older sons and daughters 
have moved to cities and are working there. 
Even where the family remains on the farm, 
many changes have taken place. 

Each boy has his car. The young people 
seldom go where their parents do. They have 
their own friends and amusements. 

They do not work on their father’s place 
long but by the time they are fifteen or six- 
teen they either go off to school or to work. 

They may attend church on Sunday morn- 
ing with their parents but in the evening if 
they go they go alone. Seldom is the whole 
family at home in the evening. One is at a 
dance in one town, another is playing basket 
ball at his or her school and another has 
gone to the movies. 

When one family invites another for din- 
ner they often invite either the parents or the 
children alone, for the friends of the parents 
are not necessarily those of the children. Be- 
sides this family’s children are more than 
likely some other place, too. 

The children often consider the word of 
the parents as naught and consider them so 
far behind the times that they cannot give them 
advice. In some cases the parents don’t try 
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to advise. So each member of the family tends 
to live his separate life. 

The young people and older people had their 
amusements much more ‘in common in 1910. 

On Sundays, Christmas, New Year’s or 
Thanksgiving a family would ask one ur more 
families for the day. The main feature of the 
occasion was a magnificent dinner. There 
would be much planning and anticipation. On 
Saturday night the young people hurried 
through with their work so they could get 
to the small town in time for the band con- 
cert and later the movie. Sometimes in the 
summer the whole family would go. At about 
seven-thirty one could see buggies coming from 
all directions, usually three and four to- 
gether for several young couples would make 
up a party. Another amusement for all was 
picnics, either of one family or more, but the 
whole family was there. 

The young people had many skating parties 
but of course these took in only the nearest 
neighbors, for they seldom went further than 
three or four miles. Sleigh rides were fun 
too and often enjoyed. 

There was a park about nine miles from this 
community. It was a favorite place to spend 
the Fourth of July. Although it was run on 
a commercial scale the families brought their 
own lunch and enjoyed the day together at 
the many amusements. 

In all the amusements the whole family at- 
tended, or if only the young people it was a 
group acquainted with each other. Usually 
the amusements were not commercial but in 
the various homes. 

Today the amusements are not often at 
home unless they are card parties or radio 
parties. Once in a while there are skating 
parties. They are usually at public places, 
as dances, movies, plays, athletic games, and 
so on. The groups who attend are not a 
community of friends but from miles around. 

The holidays are not days of home and 
family picnics but days to go to a summer re- 
sort fifty or sixty miles away or to a public 
dance or park. 

Thus the amusements are commercial, pub- 
lic, many miles away, with a non-acquainted 
group, and each member of the family chooses 
his own to a large extent. 

In 1910 there were 
Protestant and one 
town of Aurora. 
The young people sang in the choir, came 
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three churches, two 
Catholic, in the small 


to a bat niveht to eburch. | 
was an established custom that a young man 
would bring his lady friend to church on 


Sunday evening. 


There was a regular attendance at both 
churches of several hundred morning and 
evening. 


In the winter time when special meetings 
were held several families would come to- 
gether in one sleigh. In fact one sled would 
stop to pick up all the families in its direction. 
After the service the whole group chatted and 
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discussed all the news of the community. 
On days of special programs the churches 
were filled. The church suppers were days of 
celebration for all day. Everybody was there. 

Today there is only one Protestant church. 
The older people and children and a few 
young people attend in the morning. At night 
this church is practically empty. The older 
people are home listening to their radios and 
the younger people are in the large town about 
twenty miles away at a movie or out car 
riding. The choir consists of a few children 
of fourteen or fifteen and older people. The 
church parties are few and those are at- 
tended by the older people and small children. 

The boys and girls in the earlier period 
found their friends among schoolmates, neigh- 
bors, or church acquaintances. They met at 
church parties, school programs, or dinners 
and parties in the home. It was very unusual 
for a young man to go with a girl who lived 
more than five to ten miles away. Usually 
she was a girl with whom he had attended 
school or church and had known all his life. 

When a boy started to take a girl to church, 
to town Saturday night and to picnics and 
dances for big holidays it was soon assumed 
that they would be married. They would 
usually go together for two or three years. 
No boy went with more than two or three 
girls before he married. 

They were usually eighteen or twenty and 
older before they started to keep company 
with a girl, and the girl was sixteen to twenty. 
Marriages were usually the culmination of this 
friendship of years since childhood. Forced 
marriages were practically unheard of, and 
if one did take place everyone spoke of it in 
hushed tones as a terrible scandal that it was. 
The people were almost tabooed from society. 
One never heard of divorce and very seldom 
of a separation. 

Today boys have their own cars at the age 
of fifteen and sixteen and meet girls at 
school dances or ask a girl whom they do 
not know, to go riding or to a movie. They 
go with many girls and girls whom they 
have not known all their lives. This is also 
true of the girls in regard to bovs, of course. 
They are mere flirtations and no one takes 
them seriously. A young boy does not take 
a girl to church but to a movie, dance, or car- 
riding. 

Forced marriages are becoming quite fre- 
quent in this community and people no longer 
speak of them in hushed tones. They cause 
a little stir for a while and then are forgotten. 
Due to these forced marriages there have been 
several separations and some have ended in 
divorce. 


This contrast of a rural neighborhood 
before and after the introduction of the 
forces of mobility may not be exactly 
applicable to all rural neighborhoods, but 
it does picture the trends that in greater 


or less degree are operating in all Amer- 
ican communities, whether rural or ur- 
ban. The automobile has enabled the 
members of the family, especially the 
younger generation, to escape from fam- 
ily and neighborhood control. 

Closely related to the urbanizing in- 
fluences and partly a result of them are 
those social movements frequently 
spoken of as the emancipation of woman 
and the revolt of youth. The emancipa- 
tion of woman had as its first objective 
entrance into the world of activities for- 
merly monopolized by men. In rapid 
succession woman secured higher educa- 
tional opportunity, a place in industry 
and business, and finally political equal- 
ity. So complete has been her victory, 
that in the cities girls and women have 
entered knickers and banditry and even 
invaded barbershops and smoking cars. 
As yet, however, no adequate study has 
been made of the effect upon the home 
of the economic independence of woman 
and of her experiments in following an 
occupational career outside of house- 
keeping. 

The so-called revolt of youth has re- 
ceived widespread attention but little 
sympathetic observation and treatment. 
The following case is an example of the 
readiness of youth to unburden his prob- 
lem when assured of an attentive listener. 


John is a high school boy seventeen years of 
age, and is the son of well-to-do parents both 
of whom are living. He is tall and over-de- 
veloped physically for his age. 

John is a member of a Protestant church, 
as his parents are extremely religious and 
naturally particularly strict on all matters they 
regard as pertaining to his general welfare. 

His younger brother, Harry, is a totally dif- 
ferent type of boy from John. The brothers 
do not get along together very well. : 

John’s main interests are movies, parties, 
with girls, dances, and automobile riding. Fre- 
quent punishment is directed at these interests 
of his, by the usual method of deprivation. 


Joun’s Revort Acainst His Home 


“I have a number of things on my mind 
that I am going to unload to you, so just let 
me talk to you without any interruption while 
I am in the right mood. 

“My whole childhood was spoiled, for my 
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mother always slapped me and my Dad 
whipped me for every little thing I ever did 
as long as I can remember. The folks still 
try to treat me as a little boy, and as big as 
I am now Dad tries to whale me. However, I 
am too much for him now so he is out of 
luck. 

“He gets even though in other ways such 
as giving Harry who is three years younger 
than I as much spending money and allows 
him as much all around freedom as he does 
me. I have to do more than my share of 
work in the basement, outside and in, caring 
for the car. Harry does nothing. 

“My mother is always picking on me or 
nagging at me constantly. I’m sure getting 
sick and tired of it all but I realize that if I 
run away from home that I would never be 
able to live, dress, and eat as I do now. Be- 
sides, if I did go away it would break my 
mother’s heart, so I guess I will stick it out 
as long as possible. 

“They never let me do what I want to do, 
so I do it anyway and tell them afterwards. 
Then it’s too late to deprive me of my fim 
and I can stand my punishment easily enough. 

Joun’s Revott Acatnst His Scuoo. Lire 


“T am anxious to get this life work stuff 
settled so that I can start to work at the top 
as soon as I get through high school. Some- 
times I think that I’d like to be a coach but 
it’s too uncertain. I guess I am restless, un- 
satisfied, discontented or some such thing. 
T’ve always been urged to do things and go to 
places that I didn’t want. 

“Often I ditch school and go with several 
other fellows down town to either the Ori- 
ental or Chicago. Sometimes a gang of fel- 
lows and girls go for a ride either in my car 
or some other fellow’s car. When I get home 
I cook up a gocd excuse to get out of it, and 
it usually works fine. 

“My report card always shows low grades, 
especially in language. I never could stand 
even English. In Math though I get along 
very well, but I’m not a_ student — thank 
Heaven! I never study at home at all. 

“Being so big makes it mighty hard on me at 
school for all my teachers think I am aw- 
fully dumb. That’s why I quit one school 
and am going to one in a suburb. Everybody 
expects so much more from me than they do 
the ordinary fellow my age. My folks 
though treat me like a regular baby, as I said. 
One is just as bad as the other. Why can’t 
I be treated just right? 
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“Ever since I can remember I have been 
made to go to chureh, Sunday school, and 
young people’s societies. It is a wonder I 
escaped prayer meetings, but some way or 
other they never thought of that. Now I like 
church pretty well for we have our club 
activities, athletics in their seasons, and I like 
to see all the bunch each Sunday. I don’t get 


a chance to see them now that they are out 
of school. 

“My folks insist that I believe everything 
that is in the Bible. Well, I can’t, that’s all! 
Take the miracles, for instance, there are so 
many things that seem impossible to me. Also 
the different accounts of the same events vary 
according to the man who wrote them. I am 
young yet, and so, soon I’ll know just what 
to believe. I do believe in the rudiments of 
Christianity, and that’s enough for anybody, 
isn’t it? 

Joun’s RevoLtt AGAINST THE SoctaL ORDER 


“T like movies, shows, dances, and parties 
where girls are, for since that time when I 
was in sixth grade, I have always had a great 
liking for girls. 

“You can do almost anything with most 
girls now-a-days, but a few of them are decent 
in every way. I like the decent girls most, 
but a fellow can’t be in style these days and 
be decent it seems. 

“My folks never talked to me much about 
sex, but I have heard it from both right and 
wrong sources, so I know when to stop. 

“T never thought of girls along sexual lines 
before I went to so many movies. Now it is 
all you see and I sure get all excited at most 
every movie I go to. 

“The dances we have, even at school, sure 
get me excited. Very few girls wear little 
more than a pair of stockings and an outside 
dress. So what can you expect from a fel- 
low? 

“T take a drink once in a while for most 
everybody does now, so why not be in style? 
Since prohibition a lot of people drink, that 
I know, who never did before. 

“T don’t see much use in being fair and 
square any more. All you have to do is look 
at Chicago politics to see that it doesn’t pay. 
People like bunk these days, so from now on, 
here’s a fellow that is going to give them all 
they’re looking for. 

“Well, I guess I’ve told you everything that 
is in my mind now, and I’m glad you didn’t 
interrupt me or even ask me a question. I 
feel lots better now that I’ve told this to some- 
one else who understands,” 


This case shows the desirability of 
finding out just how youth looks at his 
own problems as the first condition for 
diagnosing and treating them. It is quite 
evident that the boy comes into contact 
with influences in the motion picture and 
other commercialized recreation agencies 
that are in conflict with the standards of 
the home, the school, and the church. It 
is also. clear that the family, the church, 
and the school are not in vital contact 
with the problems of youth nor the new 
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world of his own in which he is living. 
The recent case of the Kansas City 
mother who went to jail rather than pay 
a fine when convicted on a charge of 
having assaulted her sixteen year old 
daughter represents thousands of parents 
who have no middle recourse between ap- 
plying the old fashioned method of 
spanking and of giving up entirely all 
parental responsibility. 

There was a time not long ago when if 
a child became delinquent or committed 
any act of misconduct, the full force of 
the blame was placed upon the child. 
Now all that is changed. The child or 
youth is held blameless and all responsi- 
bility for his misdeeds is placed upon the 
home or school, that is, upon the parents 
or the school teachers. But is it not the 
nth degree of futility to attempt to de- 
termine whether the child, or the youth, 
or his parents, or his school teachers, or 
anybody else, is to blame? Why not 
recognize the cold facts in the situation? 
They are, as we have seen, that the 
American family during the past twenty- 
five years has entered a new world of 
rapid change, the world of the automobile 
and the motion picture, the world of sky- 
scrapers and aeroplanes, the world of 
giant power and the daily newspaper. 
Consequently the family and all other in- 
stitutions and all of us have been sud- 
denly plunged into a new and bewildering 
situation. What wonder that youth is 
intoxicated with his new freedom, or that 
parents are bewildered and confused, and 
that the school is either slow to change 
its traditional school program or accepts 
indiscriminately every new fad to dis- 
card it for the latest educational novelty! 

What has been, you may well ask, the 
trend of the discussion in this paper? It 
has been, in brief, an implicit argument 
for a study of the family and its prob- 
lems in the changing situation of modern 
life. As religious, educational, and social 
workers our efforts are foredoomed to 
failure if we work against rather than 
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along with the forces now moulding our 
economic and social life. 

It must, of course, always be remem- 
bered that the structure of society and 
the family has never been alone deter- 
mined by the factors in the external en- 
vironment. The family especially has 
always been the outgrowth of very pow- 
erful impulses of human nature. Chief 
among these is man’s desire for love and 
affection, as between man and woman 
and parents and children, that seems 
always to create some form of group and 
institutional life that is called the family. 
It is conceivable, of course, that some 
other kind of association may sometime 
come to take the place of the family, but 
the sheer fact remains that no such 
grouping has as yet been discovered. 
This explains why the family has sur- 
vived every great social change of the 
past, although always in a form modified 
for adjustment to the new situation. 
Those of us who look at family life in 
the long perspective of millenniums in- 
stead of decades have therefore no fears 
about its future. 

It is not only in this long perspective 
of social change but also in the light of 
the fullest possible knowledge of present 
trends, that the current problems of the 
family should be examined. Life all 
around us affords a great laboratory for 
research. Every conceivable experiment 
in the field of sex life and of family re- 
lationships is now taking place, and is 
available for observation and comparison. 
This behavior should be studied care- 
fully and understandingly. Only in the 
study of child behavior are basic inquiries 
under way. Successful family life, show- 
ing adjustments to changing modern con- 
ditions, should particularly be under- 
taken, although no such research has as 
yet been carried on. Only through re- 
search can the necessary basis of fact be 
found for any practical program to meet 
the problems of the changing American 
family. 











FAMILY MORALS IN THE COURTS 


MARGARET TAYLOR 


¥ MY early youth I read in Kingsley’s 
Water Babies the story of the judge 
who grew so weary of having one police- 
man after another appear with the query 
“What shall be done with the drunken 
sailor so early in the morning?’ and 
of replying to each, “Put him in the cooler 
‘till he gets sober so early in the morning” 
—so weary that at the end of the session 
he cast aside his wig and robe and went 
off to “cut some capers,” with rather dis- 
astrous results. I fear I did not suf- 
ficiently sympathize with the unfortunate 
dispenser of so called justice. 

But his task was light compared with 
that of the judge who day after day is 
faced with such questions as “What shall! 
be done with this drunken husband who 
will not support his family? And this 
quarreling young couple who have broken 
up their home and sold their furniture? 
And these scores of men and women mar- 
ried in haste and repenting in haste? And 
the many little children who, through no 
fault of their own, are involved in do- 
mestic unhappiness?” The judge of the 
Court of Domestic Relations daily makes 
decisions involving the welfare of scores 
of individuals. 

Three times within the last two years 
I have followed through approximately 
one hundred cases just as they came be- 
fore the court and tabulated them accord- 
ing to the age of the parties, the economic 
conditions, and the alleged chief cause of 
the existing condition of discord. While 
there is not time, and the court does 
not have the machinery for a careful in- 
vestigation of each case, the judge usually 
in his first half dozen questions uncovers 
important clues. Sometimes, however, 
the real cause of dissention is not quickly 
revealed. 

At first I was impressed with the large 
number of cases in which drunkenness, 
habitual or periodic, was given as the 


chief cause of cruelty and non-support. 
But, of course, back of the fact that a man 
gets drunk lies the reason why he drinks. 
The psychologists and sociologists supply 
one with many possible causes. From 
talks with many of the people most closely 
involved I have decided that in the ma- 
jority of these cases the reason is the same 
as that given for the troubles that be- 
fell the bullfrog in May Irwin’s famous 
song of other days, “’cause he hadn't 
nothin’ else to do.” At least nothing else 
that could take his mind off himself, his 
deficiencies—treal or imaginary, his wife’s 
shrewish temper or lack of appreciation, 
or his disgust with a scheme of things 
which had not given him a position of 
more importance. Many men who work 
with a fair degree of regularity and re- 
ceive good wages are brought into court 
for non-support of their families. Others 
work only spasmodically and spend on 
drink all they earn. A few cases are 
men, usually of Nordic stock, who are 
ordinarily good husbands but who work 
at hard, monotonous—though sometimes 
very well paid—jobs, and go off at irre- 
gular intervals in truly volcanic style, get- 
ting gloriously drunk, smashing up the 
furniture, and terrorizing the family and 
neighbors. These, after sobering off in 
the Bridewell, come into court thoroughly 
subdued. 

Next in number are those cases in which 
both parties were far too young when 
married. The wife a flapper still, though 
sometimes sadly down at the heel, and the 
husband more or less jaunty and sheikish, 
eye each other sometimes with open hos- 
tility, sometimes in merely bored fashion. 
“No, Judge, I don’t want to live with him, 
but I haven’t any work and I think he 
ought to support me.” In most cases 
whatever romance was in the affair has 
long since evaporated. She still wants a 
meal ticket and he wants all his pay check 
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for himself. Or, worse still, he has no 
pay check, is living at the home of his 
parents and they must pay whatever is 
awarded to the wife. The parents on 
either side may be counted on to show an- 
tagonism to the “in-laws.” 

One can hardly expect permanence and 
happiness in the union of two reckless or 
foolish youngsters who have met in a 
public ball room or park and after the 
briefest possible courtship have skipped 
over into Indiana to be married by an 
obliging justice of the peace, but it may 
last long enough to bring one, two, or 
three babies into existence before the 
recreant husband is haléd into court to 
answer the charge of non-support. 

The young man who has had no inten- 
tion of assuming family responsibilities, 
but has been condemned by a heartless 
judge to marry the young woman who is 
about to become the mother of his child, 
is brought in, often showing bitter resent- 
ment, to show cause why he should not 
provide for the wants of that child. 

The number of cases in which other 
members of the family are responsible for 
the marital shipwreck is far too large. 
This cause is not the one usually given, 
but investigation brings it out. A jealous 
mother, who naturally has not read Freud 
nor seen “The Silver Cord,” meddles in 
the affairs of the young couple; an older 
sister makes trouble between a loved 
brother and his wife; a father can see no 
excuse for anything short of perfection in 
his son-in-law. 

Then there are the shipwrecks on the 
rocks of differences in race and religion. 
And here, too, is often found a family 
sinking individual differences and uniting 
in offensive and defensive alliance against 
the “in-laws” of alien tribe or creed. 

Six days of the week they pass in re- 
view—young, mature, gray-haired ; shab- 
by, cheaply smart, well dressed; timid 
and fearful, blasé and indifferent, hard 
and defiant. 

Little children are carried or led into 


the court room to add strength to the 
plea. Some are underfed and thwarted 
little creatures, but most of them look 
fairly well physically. They come to the 
judge’s desk with their parents, and the 
older ones listen with painful attention 
to the arguments, sometimes adding their 
testimony. One is scarcely surprised to 
learn that many of the young offenders 
who appear in the Juvenile Court, the 
Boys’ Court and the Morals Court have 
been through this experience with their 
parents, and that the majority come from 
broken homes. None of the stories these 
children hear are exactly the thing a right 
minded behaviorist would prescribe, espe- 
cially the frequently recurring account of 
the squandering upon the “other woman” 
of the money that should buy food and , 
clothing for them. 

I have watched with interest the work 
of three different judges in this court. 
All, I think, are rather above the average 
of municipal judges and possess remark- 
able patience and poise, but they differ in 
their handling of cases—especially in the 
factors they take into account as of first 
importance. 

One judge tries, if there is the slight- 
est nominal church connection, to make 
use of it to better conditions. Here is a 
record from my note book, dated April, 
1926: 

A Scandinavian couple. The wife is 
neat, rather pretty, more than a little anx- 
ious ; the husband disheveled and shame- 
faced, just brought over from the jail. 
The Judge asks, “Well, Elga, what’s the 
matter?” “Well, Judge, you know Chris 
is a good man; he’s a very good man ex- 
cept when he gets drunk. Then he goes 
just crazy mad, and the only thing I can 
do to save myself and the children is to 
have him arrested. He’s sober now, 
Judge, and all right, so I want you to let 
him come home.” “But that won’t do,” 
says the Judge. “He’s been here before; 
we can’t have him smashing up the furni- 
ture, scaring the children to death, and 
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getting himself arrested every little while. 
I’d better send him to the house of cor- 
rection for a month.” “Please don’t do 
that, Judge. He’s a good man and a good 
father when he’s sober.” There follows 
some questioning as to why Chris gets 
drunk, how frequently this happens, and 
whether he thinks he could swear off. 
The Judge says, “I want to make sure of 
certain things. Elga, do you really love 
Chris and want to live with him, or shall 
I provide for separate maintenance for 
you and the children?” “Judge, I do love 
him and want to live with him.” “Chris, 
do you love Elga and the children and 
want to live with them?” “Yes, Judge.” 
“Chris, do you know you are in a fair 
way to lose your wife and children? 
They can’t put up with your outbreaks in- 
definitely.”” The Judge thinks for a while, 
and then asks abruptly, “Do you go to 
church?” “Not often, my wife does.” 
“To what church do you belong?” “Lu- 
theran.” “Do you know your pastor?” 
“Yes.” “Is he a good fellow?” “Yes.” 
“Well, I want you and your wife to go to 
him right away this morning. You are to 
sign the total abstinence pledge in his pres- 
ence. Have him write to me and send me 
a copy of the pledge. Will you do it?” 
“Yes, Judge, and I think I can keep that 
pledge.” “Very well; you are on proba- 
tion. Report back here in sixty days and 
bring Elga along.” To Elga: “How’s 
that baby that was born last year?” Elga 
dimples and smiles, “Fine, Judge, he looks 
like his father.” To the probation officer 
the Judge says, “Get the name and ad- 
dress of the pastor and get into touch with 
him at once.” 

In March, 1928, Chris and Elga were 
still living together and Chris had had 
only two relapses, both within the first 
year. 

This is one of the few hopeful cases. 
In the greater number of them the best 
that can be hoped for is that the delin- 
quent father can be forced to make some 
financial provision for his children, and 
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if cruel and abusive, be compelled to keep 
away from the home; that the delinquent 
mother, who comes to court much less 
frequently, mend her ways or give up her 
children. 

The other two judges I have observed 
evidently long ago decided that nearly all 
the warring couples that appear before 
them should never have been married, and 
that certainly they had no right to bring 
children into the world, but that the chil- 
dren being here must have food, clothing, 
and shelter. They cannot go far beyond 
that. If the father’s record shows that 
there is little likelihood of his making a 
weekly payment, it is better to send him 
to the workhouse for anywhere from one 
to eight months so that the family 
may be aided by the Charities. A man 
who has been in this court before or has 
a record from other courts meets with 
little sympathy. It is not unusual to find 
that a recreant husband has in his younger 
days been a ward of the Juvenile Court 
or a case in the Boys’ Court. And so the 
vicious circle grows. The broken home 
makes young delinquents, and how can 
they be expected to know how to build 
better homes? 

The observer is impressed with the fact 
that often petty troubles and minor fric- 
tions are more responsible than major 
difficulties. The childish mentality of these 
supposedly grown persons is continu- 
ally in evidence. Professor Jastrow in a 
recently published article, “Who is Grown 
Up,” said in speaking of the significance 
for the welfare of human relations of the 
arrested emotional age and the limitations 
of behavior that it imposes: “The tem- 
pers, obstinacies, fears, jealousies, spites, 
resentments, suspicions, distrusts, lapses, 
follies, cravings for notice, poses for im- 
portance, indiscretions, silly devotions, 
thriftless and mindless pleasures, encum- 
ber and entangle the human scene, sending 
the student of human behavior to a demo- 
cratic combination of nursery, menagerie 
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and house of folly for their interpreta- 
tion.” 

In the six days spent recently in court 
observation I am sure I saw illustrated 
everything catalogued by Jastrow. Once 
a young policeman who sat beside me 
watching the handling of a particularly 
unlovely case said, “Well, this whole 
business is a darn funny puzzle. What 
do you suppose is the answer?” It is a 
puzzle and I know of no one who is pre- 
pared to supply the complete solution on 
demand. 

Can the church help give young people 
—all young people—the right slant on 
sex? Can it help them to know that in 
marriage a happy sex mating is natural 
and right, but that it takes something 
more to constitute a lasting bond? Can 
it help them to realize that successful 
marriages involve mutual responsibility, 
and that unless children can have a sound 
inheritance and reasonable prospect of a 
comfortable and peaceful environment, it 
is a crime to bring them into the world? 
If it can, we shall be well on the way to 
the solution of many other problems than 
that of relieving the overworked judge. 
The church has been successful only in 
part. 

If the judge in the Court of Domestic 
Relations has a wearisome task, pity still 
more the judge in the Morals Court. He 
is justified in going out and hating him- 
self and the so called human race out of 
existence once a day. 

The number of young offenders in the 
Morals Court is large, and the cases are 
of the sort that cause one to experience 
physical and spiritual nausea. In one day’s 
session sixteen boys seventeen and 
eighteen years of age appeared, as well 
as one sixteen years old. Eight of these 
had been taken in the house of a Negro 
prostitute, the others in rooms of white 
prostitutes. The handling of these cases 
seems to me wholly inadequate. Though 
the boys are Boys’ Court age, seventeen to 
twenty-one, such cases are not referred to 


it. If it is the first time a boy has been 
arrested the judge may “talk to him,” 
usually on request of the assistant state’s 
attorney, and let him go. The talk is brief 
and stresses the dangers of venereal dis- 
ease. Or the boy may be fined “a dollar 
and a dollar costs.” There is no system 
of probation for this type of case, and no 
check on subsequent activities unless the 
boy again comes into court. 

Last year there were arrested in the 
city of Chicago nearly 15,000 boys from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age, and 
more than four times that number of boys 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age. 
It is reasonable to suppose that in each 
case there was a time when intelligent 
treatment might have made the boy an 
asset to his community, or permanent 
commitment prevented his becoming a 
menace. 

Girl offenders under eighteen frequently 
lie about their ages, as they do not wish 
to be sent to the Juvenile Court. This 
means that they are taken to the police sta- 
tion, subjected to physical examination 
and taken then to the “bull pen” of the 
Morals Court. The trial is before a room 
full of curious or morbid spectators, 
mostly men. If the girl is a repeater she 
is likely to be greeted with, “Back again. 
You were in last month,” or “Well, Vio- 
let, you haven’t been here for quite a 
while.” The repeater gets a brief hearing 
and no sympathy. The girl offender, if 
venereally diseased, is sent to Lawndale 
for treatment. If not infected, she is 
fined or discharged, or sent home to some 
other city. If she is placed on probd- 
tion, it is of the flimsiest sort for there is 
no investigation beforehand and _ the 
chance of locating her afterward is slight. 
In 1926, 6,183 girls between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five were arrested. Of 
this number, 1,326 were between sixteen 
and twenty years of age. 

Surely the socializing methods and pro- 
cedure of Juvenile Courts should, wher- 
ever possible, be extended to these older 
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boys and girls. One is set to speculating 
on the needs of boys and girls who do not 
get into any court but who are unadjusted 
and need supervision which they are not 
getting. 

In the Morals Court are tried those 
news dealers who are arrested for selling 
objectionable magazines. I followed 
through several months the case of thirty- 
three magazine dealers, who pooled their 
interests and, backed by the publishers, 
put up a fight which resulted in securing 
six continuances, waiving a jury trial, 
reconsidering and demanding a jury trial, 
and getting another continuance. 

The continuances were secured on 
varied pretexts: inability of the principal 
defendant to be present, absence of the 
chief attorney for the defence, necessity 
of getting the text of the decision in the 
American Mercury case in Massachusetts. 
The chief attorney was most unfortunate 
(!) in being scheduled to appear in some 
other court, before a judge who would 
not wait, on the dates set for this case. 

It was interesting to observe the reac- 
tions of these dealers on court days. 
They must be there when court sat at ten 
o'clock and the case was never called until 
nearly noon. The disgust of these re- 
spectable gentlemen at having to sit all 
that time among moral lepers was uncon- 
cealed. They were willing to help make 
moral delinquents but did not care to have 
the finished product on display in their 
sight. To escape the unpleasant contact 
some came up and sat in the jury box 
with probation officers and privileged 
visitors. 

One, after looking me over, asked, “Are 
you here for the magazine case?” “I 
am.” “What do you want to mess around 
in that for?” “Because I am interested. 
I think some one ought to be, don’t you?” 
“Have you any boys?” I assured him 
that I had been helping to bring up boys 
for thirty years, but he merely grunted 
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and repeated, “Well, I don’t see why you 
want to mess around in this case. Let 
the police women do it.” The entrance 
of the judge stopped the conversation 
which I would gladly have continued for 
I found the gentleman’s reasoning pro- 
cesses as remarkable as the average wo- 
man’s is supposed to be. 

At last when on no pretext could an- 
other continuance be secured the case 
came to trial. Two days were consumed 
in securing a jury. When the evidence 
was produced conviction was prompt and 
the maximum penalty of $100.00 fine 
given each offender. But in the meantime 
during all these months of delay the ob- 
jectionable publications had been on sale. 

Nowadays few of us believe that people 
can be made moral by acts of legislation, 
but we do still have to legislate against 
corrupting influences. However, the laws 
are of no effect unless backed by a sane 
and well informed public opinion. 

We are, to be sure, giving more atten- 
tion to the training of the emotional life, 
and attempting to socialize personal de- 
sires, but we surely have not as yet done 
much for the types of young men and wo- 
men who find their way into the Morals 
Court. We cannot escape responsibility 
by assuring ourselves that many of them 
are of low mentality and not much could 
be done for them anyway. If an indi- 
vidual is not of high grade mentally 
there is all the more reason for discover- 
ing and developing whatever capacity for 
decent achievement he does possess. 

Can the church help this along? Can 
it show a more intelligent and less emo- 
tional interest in those whose heredity or 
environment, or both, make it difficult for 
them to develop a high standard of per- 
sonal morality? Can it do a bit less 
moralizing and considerable more con- 
structive work? In the words of my 
friend the policeman, “What do you sup- 
pose is the answer?” 
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FREEDOM CHALLENGES THE CHURCHES 


ERNEST R. Groves 


HE sound of tradition snapping is 

being heard even within the dormant 
churches. Like the ice-coated shrubbery 
in winter, social codes are overloaded 
with the weight of a new freedom and 
are breaking. To shy away from the 
facts is cowardly. To bewail the change 
and conceal the evils of yesterday is dis- 
honest. The past offers no refuge to- 
ward which we should turn. An un- 
willingness to recognize the immediate 
crisis and to assist with understanding 
and guidance the youth that are facing 
new conditions is on the part of the 
churches moral treason. Sex is in the 
foreground. It has long been a trouble- 
some problem, and the church in the past 
has tried every policy with reference to 


it except frankness and appreciation. The. 


morbid cast that for so long has been 
spread about sex has been shattered, and 
what we call the new freedom has forced 
sex out into the daylight and insisted that 
it be taken seriously. 

Sex, once securely covered by the con- 
spiracy of silence, has broken from its 
concealment and its appeal in one form or 
another seems omnipresent. To the new 
order individuals react in characteristic 
fashion, revealing the sex situation of the 
time when their attitude was set. In con- 
sequence sex appears the center of moral 
confusion. As they notice what seems to 
them the slipping of the old code, some 
appear panic-stricken at the crumbling of 
what they had always.supposed was mor- 
ally secure; others deny, in order to side- 
step trouble, that anything new is happen- 
ing; while a few, with malicious or selfish 
intent, exult at the dissolving, as they 
suppose, of all restraint. 

In the transition the soundness of so- 
ciety is being maintained by those who 
both see and think, who neither shrink 
from facts nor respond with hysterical 
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exaggeration to the new conditions that 
prevail. It is well for those who cannot 
be persuaded that humanity is entering 
moral bankruptcy, or that the time has at 
last arrived when some ingenious inven- 
tion in matrimonial relationship promises 
complete solution of every form of sex 
difficulty, to attempt to understand just 
what has happened and why. 

The history of human marriage in some 
ways suggests the strata that to the geol- 
ogist are so definitely marked on the sur- 
face of the earth. From this point of 
view what we call a transition is a re- 
construction upon a new level of the hu- 
man interests and values that have ever 
gathered about sex and marriage. On the 
lowest matrimonial level we find sex tied 
to property rights. The woman is merely 
an indispensable medium by which man 
obtains his sex satisfactions. She is 
bought or stolen as if she were cattle, and 
her status is primarily that of property. 
Sex signified a masculine right, and so- 
ciety through marriage provides regula- 
tions that govern and protect the male in 
his possessions. 

On a higher level we find society pri- 
marily trying to regulate sex because of 
its social dangers. Here a marriage at- 
tempts to stabilize the union of male and 
female, and to protect society from the 
menace of unrestrained and irresponsible 
sex behavior. The instrument of control 
is largely fear. The code is built upon a 
fear basis. Since the woman through 
pregnancy becomes the means by which 
the illicit behavior is given evidence, upon 
her especially is turned social pressure. 
She must be guarded and trained to pro- 
tect herself from within, because if her 
social standing is ruined or she is ostra- 
cized, her family will be disgraced and 
her career spoiled. The risk of illegiti- 
macy was so consequential that the coer- 
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cions relied upon for her safety became 
excessive, and the fear code, with the 
antibalancing that should be expected, 
generated an intensity that forced sex 
under cover, hampering both men and 
women in their effort to achieve whole- 
some sex experience. 

With the development of an efficient, 
although not absolutely safe, contracep- 
tion the fundamental motive of the fear 
code is being shaken, and to many the 
necessity of constraint seemed banished. 
This occurred at a time when, for various 
reasons, woman’s sex life had been ele- 
vated to a point where it could be recog- 
nized as legitimate in the way that man’s 
for so long had been considered. The new 
demands and opportunities thus issued, 
in the thinking of many and the acting of 
some, in a freedom in which the right of 
sex expression was for both the man and 
the woman the cornerstone of the new 
attitude. 

There is, however, another level of 
matrimonial control which is based upon 
affection. The lifting of the marriage 
relationship to the conditions of affection 
does not remove constraint, but merely 
changes its form. Affection makes de- 
mands, and with a force that shows from 
what depths of human nature it comes 
forth. The transition of which we hear 
so much and which is attended with so 
much confusion is coming from this 
movement to bring matrimonial experi- 
ence more completely up to the level of 
affection. It is evident that this new set 
of matrimonial values is of a higher qual- 
ity than those produced by the property 
or the fear code, and necessarily the test- 
ing of the personality of men and women 
is more severe than in the earlier stages 
of marital relationship. The proportion 
of failure, at least for a time, until hu- 
man nature becomes better prepared to 
meet the new conditions, must increase. 
But nothing else ever can be expected 
when standards are lifted. 

Society has reached a stage where peo- 
ple do not often marry for economic ad- 
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vantage, and we are coming rapidly to 
the point where many refuse to marry as 
a means of obtaining sex experience. The 
new motive upon which marriage must 
more universally depend for its attraction 
must be affection. It would be false to 
assume that affection has been absent 
from marriage on the levels of earlier 
codes, but it is true that only recently 
have we begun to construct a code of re- 
straint on the basis of affection. It is the 
type of constraint and the spirit of regu- 
lation that produces what is new. 

One of the difficulties which now 
threaten to make the transition to higher 
standards a menace and a source of suf- 
fering and disappointment to some is the 
fact that with the removal of the fear 
code an opportunity is provided for the 
separation of sex from the new con- 
straint, so that sex experience is sought 
for itself and is not incorporated at all in 
intimacy based upon affection. The prop- 
erty and the fear codes forced sex, at 
least as far as the woman was concerned, 
to remain within the matrimonial rela- 
tionship. Now the fact of contraception 
and the liberal attitude of many allow sex 
to be sought consciously for itself by 
those who insist that since the relation- 
ship carries no social responsibility and 
does not bring children, it is purely a pri- 
vate matter. 

Those who are familiar with the his- 
tory of the family from primitive days 
onward are not deceived in thinking that 
this separation of sex from affection is 
something entirely new. We have in the 
past had sex devoid of affection both 
within and without matrimony. Outside 
of marriage it has been increasingly 
frowned upon, and within marriage has 
more and more been recognized as a mis- 
fortune. From its very beginning Christ- 
ianity denounced sex when sought as 
pleasure independent of marriage. By 
implication it taught the ideal relationship 
required the union of sex and affection in 
a monogamous marriage, and the even- 
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tual coming of the code of affection was 
the inevitable influence of such teaching. 

The long, but persistent, attack upon 
prostitution began during the last period 
to draw more success. The enormity of 
the moral offense of exploiting men and 
women by commercializing sex appeal be- 
gan to appear with a clearness that al- 
lows but one outcome. The ancient evil, 
as it has been maintained in centuries 
past, is rapidly drawing toward its end, 
and although long tolerated as a social 
practice, it is at last thrown out of what 
the sociologist calls the culture, where for 
so long it has been well entrenched. 

So great a social advance could not 
come without moral strain. These minor 
regressions result not only from this 
magnificent moving forward of social 
standards, but also because of the fact 
that at the same time women came to 
share in the spirit of a prevailing philos- 
ophy of self-expression and also began to 
admit frankly to themselves that physical 
sex to the female as to the male brings 
strong and pleasurable impulses than can 
be easily detached from affection and 
made to serve as substitutes for the pro- 
founder needs of human nature. 

There is, however, no ground for be- 
coming on account of this seeking of 
pleasure on the sex level morally panic 
stricken. The dissolving of the fear code 
must strikingly reveal the attractiveness 
of love which was partly submerged when 
conduct was largely dominated by a fear 
code which forced into marriage persons 
who sought only the pleasures of physical 
sex. 

As we enter this period of crisis caused 
by the transition in the regulating code, 
what should be the policy of our moral 
leadership? The futility of mere denun- 
ciation is clear. The uselessness of in- 
vective is so apparent that those who 
practice it are open to the suspicion of at- 
tempting to conceal their lack of capacity 
for the task of moral guidance. The only 
response they can obtain is from those al- 
ready thoroughly committed to former 
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tradition, who because of the stirring of 
emotion are all the more ill prepared to 
deal wisely with the problems thrust 
upon them as parents. Moreover, sensa- 
tional attacks by their exaggeration and 
morbid suggestion become in no small 
measure stimulants to unwholesome curi- 
osity, and those guilty of such moral mal- 
practice are seldom so ignorant as not 
to know the nature of the appeal they 
make and the mischief they run risk of 
producing. A moral program, to be ef- 
fective, must be constructive. 

He who has no help to contribute can 
at least abstain from muddling things by 
reckless words. 

It is certainly no time to surrender. 
Any effort to label experimental sex re- 
lations with the marks of genuine mar- 
riage means confusing the issues and ef- 
facing the distinction between seeking 
sex for sex’s sake and marrying for affec- 
tion. Those who choose the detour know 
full well that they have left the matri- 
monial highway, and they can be argued 
into believing that they are on the proper 
road toward marriage happiness only by 
taking from them their native sense of 
direction and values. Neither law nor 
social sanction, even if experimental mar- 
riage were popularized, can ever make a 
substitute appear the same substance as af- 
fection to those who are honest enough 
to face squarely their desires. 

The new freedom is a direct and un- 
equivocal challenge to the churches. It 
can only be met by recognizing the neces- 
sity of clearing the way for the triumph 
of affection as the motive of marriage. 
Accomplishments can only come from 
recognizing the influences that undermine 
affection, and the resources in the hands 
of moral leaders for its conservation. 

First of all, there is need of building 
up right ideas about life. Marriage does 
not stand as a thing apart. It is of the 
very substance of the everyday thinking 
and feeling of people. If luxury and 
false values flourish, successful marriage 
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is to that extent more hard. Modern 
Christianity is finding as much difficulty 
in mastering modern civilization as did 
primitive Christianity in its struggle with 
Roman civilization. 

There is no advantage, however, in 
concealing the source from which the 
vexing influences flow that are making 
marriage difficult. If the meaning of life 
is lost, the values of human experience 
perverted, marriage suffers immediately 
and supremely. Matrimony that tries to 
keep to the highest level, affection, be- 
comes more sensible to the evils of ma- 
terialism than did the union of men and 
women who were dominated in their re- 
lationship by the former code of fear. 
Marriage experience provides an accu- 
rate clinical thermometer by which we 
can test the health of prevailing culture. 
Thus in matrimony the church sees re- 
flected a trustworthy statement of its suc- 
cess as a moral and religious force. 

The new freedom also challenges the 
church to treat more wisely and with 
more success the problem of sex. There 
is no end of criticism in religious circles 
of bad sex behavior, but little, indeed, is 
done to provide for the growing youth 
the knowledge he desperately needs if he 
is safely to meet his ordeal. 

The prevailing habit of making no 
serious effort to instruct or even to en- 
courage the instruction of youth along 
lines of sex is without doubt a revelation 
of the strength in the past of the fear 
code which kept sex in darkness except 
when because of evil expression it was 
dragged forward to receive public criti- 
cism. Religion all too often has leaned 
either to the extreme of sensationalism 
with its morbid suggestion on the one 
side, or asceticism on the other. In the 


past our youth accepted as a matter of 
course this concealment of sex which was 
in full accord with the general spirit of 
the time. That condition has passed, and 
unless moral leadership can deal more 
constructively with sex, it cannot hope to 
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influence youth in the meeting of their 
present problems. 

Our moral leaders also need more com- 
monly to recognize the serious need of 
instruction in preparation for marriage 
and for parenthood. These experiences, 
like the other activities of life, need the 
advantage of information that will make 
it easier for those who enter matrimony 
to prosper in their relationship. 

The material which science has already 
gathered regarding the task of the parent 
is proving immensely valuable to those 
who have the good sense to make use of 
it. We have less knowledge of normal 
marriage, since most of the facts that 
have been gathered have come out of 
family disorganization. But we are by 
no means destitute, and it is an encour- 
aging fact that even the youth of our 
universities are beginning to demand that 
they be given instruction about matters in 
which they are supremely interested and 
of which they have the wit to recognize 
they are dangerously ignorant. If those 
who are favored in their opportunities for 
training express eagerness for assistance 
in planning the most important part of 
their future life, is there not all the more 
need of bringing close to the attention of 
other youth the need of starting matri- 
mony with some understanding of what 
it involves ? 

Here and there in our churches we 
have classes that are definitely organized 
to prepare for matrimony and _parent- 
hood. Instruction of this sort is the 
backfire that most effectively will stop 
the spread of reckless passion. Where 
there is genuine desire to assist youth in 
finding the way to substantial happiness 
in marriage, pre-marriage and _pre-par- 
enthood education are bound to be given 
emphasis, since here as elsewhere knowl- 
edge proves in the long run our most ef- 
fective ally in attack upon evils. 

These three levels upon which matri- 
monial:codes have been built do not show 
the distinct spacing that we usually find 
in geological formation. In spite of over- 
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lapping their distinctness can be traced 
in the evolution of the family. It would 
be a great error to assume that the last, 





ure, is lacking in the resources of re- 
straint. No control is so effective as that 
of love. No relationship is more im- 
jperial in its demands, for its very excel- 
l@ncy makes it intolerant of looseness and 


.. its deeper anchorage in human na- 
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base choices. This is the teaching of 
Christianity in its interpretation of the 
power of love. Love within matrimony 
is equally supreme. The code it is sure 
to produce as the controlling ideals of 
the great majority of married people will 
be more just and more flexible, but in 
no degree less effectual than the inferior 
codes of the past. 


“TF ANYONE CAN SHOW JUST CAUSE” 
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66 J NTO this holy estate this Man and 

this Woman come now to be united. 
Jf anyone, therefore, can show just cause 
why they may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or else for- 
ever hold his peace.” 

After I have spoken those words in the 
wedding ceremony, I always pause. It 
is a purely polite pause, for I do not 
really expect anybody to stand up and 
show “just cause” why the people that 
I am about to unite in marriage may 
not be lawfully joined together. In four- 
teen years’ experience as a minister no 
one has ever shown “just cause”. Of the 
hundreds of marriages I have performed, 
not a single one has been interrupted by 
anyone who cared to show “just cause”. 
Invariably I have proceeded putting the 
question to the groom and the bride. In- 
variably I have wound up by pronouncing 
them man and wife. 

There have been times when any num- 
ber of people could, and perhaps should, 
have spoken out. There have been times 
when I, myself, have felt like objecting. 
Did I not know that the young people 
that I was about to marry were bringing 
to the enterprise of matrimony notable 
disabilities? Did I not know that, the 
courtesies of the occasion aside, with all 
their pleasant innuendoes and delightful 
felicitations, these young people were 
wholly unfit for the high task about to be 
undertaken? Many a time I have felt like 


objecting, but, of course, I never have 
given way to that feeling. 

Not that I have ever married anybody 
whom I knew to be biologically unfit. 
The laws of the various states are gradu- 
ally seeing to the physical fitness of people 
for matrimony. The license that the 
young man and the young woman bring 
to me now, which authorizes me to join 
them in wedlock, carries on the face of it 
a definite statement as to their physical 
qualifications for marriage. The problem 
of marriage, however, is not a question of 
social hygiene. The American home is 
not going to pieces on the rocks of bio- 
logical disaster. It is the glaring moral 
inability for the business of matrimony 
that impresses me. It is because of a fatal 
lack of discipline of the will, so noticeable 
in the romantic youngsters that rush upon 
life as though it were a picnic or a holi- 
day, that I have been prompted more than 
once to show “just cause”. 


I 


It is at this point that any consideration 
of the changing of the standard of mar- 
riage must begin, for, if our standard of 
marriage is changing, it is because the 
attitude toward life of the individuals 
entering upon marriage has changed. The 
very first element that one may notice in 
modern life is the ignorance of the place 
of will in the conduct of life that prevails 
everywhere. When Wells left us a few 
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years ago, he condensed his impression 
of the American scene in a statement that 
is not too complimentary. Said he, “We 
are living in an age of frivolity.” 

Life must furnish us incentive for 
gaiety. The assumption on which we con- 
sistently act is that we do what we do be- 
cause we “get a kick out of it”. It is not 
strange then that that assumption seems 
to be applied to wedded life. Like so 
many flies held fast by the sweet stickiness 
of the paper that seemed so delicious, we 
are attached to a sentimental ideal of love 
that makes out of marriage sticky fly- 
paper, except that, unlike the flies, we 
are not permanently held by it. This is 
a conception of love that we inherit from 
the romantic moonshine put forth by 
Rousseau. Rousseau himself is the best 
demonstration of the futility of his own 
ideas when he tells us how sweetly over- 
come he was by a beautiful sense of moral 
well being just after he deposited his 
seventh illegitimate child on the steps of 
a foundling asylum. 

Romantic love! It is a sort of love that 
is not the fulfilling of the law but a sub- 
stitute for it. It is a sort of love that is 
a guarantee of disaster to the monoga- 
mous ideal of life. A precocious young 
novelist professes quite frankly that he is 
trying to make his women have the “cour- 
age of their emotions”, as though any of 
us needed the help of his gifted pen to 
give us that sort of courage. It is emo- 
tional excitement, sentimental ecstasy that 
we are after. That obsession has created 
a pathetic moral inability for marriage. 
But—“What price ecstasy ?” 

The most immediate and direct road to 
ecstasy is by way of the instincts. As we 
live by instinct, we achieve the thrill that 
seems so important, especially in early 
life. War thrills because it ministers to 
the instinct of pugnacity. Gain thrills 
because it ministers to the acquisitive in- 
stinct. In like manner, we assume that 


marriage must give us an ecstatic thrill 
by its power to minister to the sex in- 
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stinct. Ecstasy that follows the gratifica- 
tion of instinct is notoriously short lived. 
Disillusionment and despair soon set in. 
A great emptiness follows every act of 
self gratification. The great and per- 
manent emotions of ecstasy follow the 
path of our persistent loyalties, but loyalty 
implies the exercise of will, determina- 
tion, renunciation. For this we seem in4 
capable. 
II 


There is a much more practical reasor) 
why our standard of marriage is chang} 
ing. It is to be found in the trend of 
American life generally. “Civilization’’ 
with us is summed up in one word, 
“emancipation”. During the Colonial 
days we struggled for freedom from the 
menacing hostility of soil and Red Man 
on the one hand and from an unnecessary 
foreign ruler on the other. Then fol- 
lowed one long effort to free ourselves 
from the sense of intimidation the vast- 
ness of an unpopulated continent laid on 
us. Even the black slave benefited by our 
passion for emancipation. Today we are 
economically and politically free. We are 
emancipated from wilderness and wild- 
man; from poverty and fear. With our 
emancipation our real problem has come 
upon us. 

While the struggle was on, we had to 
keep ourselves disciplined for it. A great 
deal has been made of the integrity of the 
early Pilgrim community. From 1662 to 
1691 the population of this original com- 
munity ran way up into the thousands, 
and yet there were only six divorces and 
very few cases of immoral conduct what- 
soever. Delinquency was swiftly and 
severely punished. Loose conduct was re- 
duced to a minimum. But what else could 
that early community do? To tolerate 
the slightest laxity in moral conduct 
would have been to invite economic dis- 
aster. The social necessity of the occa- 
sion counseled rectitude and integrity. In 
a lesser degree the same motive, economic 
necessity, laid on us a certain discipline 




















throughout our history. Today few of us 
live under any such compulsion. We 
have arrived at the point where whatever 
discipline we will have will be self in- 
flicted. Have we the moral will power 
in this day of emancipation to hold our- 
selves true and steadfast to the basic in- 
stitution of our national life—the home? 

Most emancipated peoples proceed 
forthwith to attack the institutions that 
were identified with the well being of the 
old order. In Russia, for instance, the 
present regime lost no time on coming 
‘ into power to smash the political and eco- 
nomic institutions of the old order. In 
that country the political institutions 
especially were the foundation of social 
life. In America we have never had a 
serious attack on our political institutions 
and probably never will. The reason is 
not far to seek. American life does not 
rest upon political institutions as its 
foundation. We manage to get along 
quite well with indifferent political leader- 
ship. The quality of manhood and wo- 
manhood that operates our political insti- 
tutions does not seem to make much 
difference in the order of our social life, 
except in a minor way. The basic insti- 
tution of our life is the home. Is our 
way of showing the psychology of the 
| emancipated by proceeding to smash that 
basic institution? This is at least worth 
thoughtful consideration. 


Iil 


Moreover, curiously enough the very 
precocity of our economic achievement 
has put obstacles in the way of the prog- 
ress of our moral life. Economic achieve- 
ment has won for woman a freedom she 
never had before. She finds herself able to 
be exceedingly well off in an economic 
way and thereby to maintain her own in- 
dependence. She need not yield lightly to 
the epithet “the weaker sex” for she has 
abundantly demonstrated her strength in 
the field in which man’s superiority is 
chiefly manifest, economic achievement. 
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She is not to be trifled with, in marriage 
or out of it. What man of the middle 
class with a moderate income will propose 
to a woman whose income is as great as 
his, if not greater? If he does propose 
and is accepted, he faces a distinctly dif- 
ferent situation from the situation faced 
by his father or grandfather. 

Man notoriously seeks in marriage the 
gratification of his acquisitive instinct. 
His sense of possession, of ownership, is 
flattered by the taking on of a wife. He 
exercises a lordship that to him is mighty 
pleasing. Hitherto whatever resentment 
may have fretted the woman had to be 
suppressed. Not so today. The lordship 
that he exercises today must be cleanly 
just and benevolent, indeed, must be no 
lordship at all in the old sense, or the 
man of the house will find a rebellion on 
his hands. 

Modern marriage, plainly, is a com- 
pact entered upon by equals. It is no 
longer a concession that a superior male 
makes to a needy female. The canons of 
current morality, however, will still rest 
on the assumption that man is superior to 
woman. The “unwritten law”, for in- 
stance, implies that a man whose home 
has been violated has been deprived of 
that which is his possession. He is justified 
in shooting the man who violates his home 
because it is right to shoot a burglar. 
Until very recently, if not today, certain 
states maintained on their statute books 
a law which gave the husband the right to 
dispose of his children without the wife’s 
knowledge or consent. This law goes back 
to the time of Charles II, the most degene- 
rate time in Anglo Saxon history. We 
have not yet worked out a morality among 
equals. Meanwhile, the female strong are 
taking their own way to achieve their 
“rights.” 

IV 


It has become the fashion to speak of 
the current fermentation as a high minded 
revolution in the interests of a saner and 
sounder basis for marriage. What we 
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are experiencing is a rebellion, but it is 
in no sense a revolution. It seems more 
like a rebellion in the interests of self 
gratification than a revolution in the inter- 
ests of social well being. In the words of 
a great Frenchman, “We are following the 
delicious incline of our inner impulses,” 
and taking for granted that that incline 
will land us on the heights of glory. The 
very prevalence of the slogans “self ex- 
pression” and “living one’s life” raises se- 
rious doubts about any consciously con- 
ceived intention in the direction of social 
integrity active in the present fermenta- 
tion. A rebel psychology, of course, is 
hardly a fit mental attitude to bring to the 
high task of social reconstruction. 

3ack of the rebellion lies a shifting atti-~ 
tude toward sex. It is simply a fact that 
we have experienced a radical change in 
our conception of sex. Few people today 
look upon sex as evil in itself, nor should 
they. The instinctive life of man is not 
the seat of iniquity. It is in no sense true 
that the sex instinct is an evidence of 
man’s degeneracy. 

“No constructive discussion of the 
ethics of sex is possible which does not 
start off by unreservedly repudiating the 
notion that there is something inherently 
evil in the sexual instinct itself. To begin 
with, it is essentially un-Christian. That is 
to say, it is wholly foreign to the tradi- 
tional Jewish attitude expressed in the Old 
Testament and implied in the teaching of 
Christ. The idea that matter—and, there- 
fore, the body and all connected with it— 
is evil, is one that began shortly before 
the Christian era to invade the Roman 
Empire from the East. Even in the New 
Testament it is possible to find a text or 
two in which its influence may be sus- 
pected. In its extreme expressions, by 
the Gnostic and the Manichee, the Church 
fought hard against this tendency ; never- 
theless, the belief that the instinct of sex 
is somehow in itself evil percolated into 
Catholic Christianity. The Reformation 
was a step towards the repudiation of this 
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idea; and it is much to the credit of the 
Jesuits that they endeavored to temper 
some of its worst manifestations within 
the Latin Church. 

“The time has come for a repudiation 
more complete and more emphatic. The 
body and its instincts are in themselves 
good—though capable of infinite perver- 
sion in the direction of evil. Men and 
women should be no more ashamed of the 
instinct of sex than of the instinct of 
hunger.” (Streeter, Adventure. ) 

It may well be that the apparent interest 
in the pornographic novel is partly due to 
the fact that hitherto sex has been spoken 
of with bated breath. Had the home, 
the church, and the school treated it in a 
natural way, there would probably not be 
nearly as much snooping interest in sex 
now. To set up some kind of adequate 
program of instruction in the fact and 
function of the sex instinct may well be- 
come the very redemption of our age from 
its guilty interest in the salacious. A 
change in our attitude toward sex is un- 
doubtedly the first step in this process. 
This, in turn, will have its due influence 
as a stabilizing agent on marriage. Mean- 
while, one feels that Streeter is absolutely 
right when he says: “The woman who 
prides herself on complete absence of sex 
feeling is not a saint, but an invalid; and 
no less an invalid is the man who mis- 
takes uncontrolled impulse for exceptional! 
virility.” 

Vv 

It is really the monogamous ideal of 
life that is under fire, as Count Keyserling 
pointed out. Can that ideal be held up as 
worth man’s achievement and will it with- 
stand the forces that are in array against 
it? 

“Most emphatically Christ taught that 
monogamy is the ideal, and that a divorce 
is a moral calamity. Moses, He said, had 
sanctioned divorce on account of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts. But I see no reason 
for believing that He held that Moses did 
wrong in thus taking into account the 
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Divorce is “a 


facts of human nature.” 
moral calamity.” It spells the breakdown 
of marriage, and as such is the one effec- 
tive thrust at the monogamotis ideal. 
And divorce is on the increase in Amer- 
ica. With one marriage in seven ending 
in the divorce courts and many more mar- 
riages being maintained only because there 
still attaches in the minds of the married 
persons a social stigma to divorce, we 
are face to face with stern encourage- 
ment to some straight and vigorous think- 
ing. 

Even so, there are many people who, 
though they believe in and practice di- 
vorce, do not at the same time advocate 
it. They look upon divorce as an evil, 
though perhaps as a necessary evil. Just 
as the hospital is a place to be dreaded 
and yet one to be accepted when only 
surgery will save life, so the divorce 
court is a place to be avoided and yet ac- 
cepted as an instrument of moral surgery. 
Divorce is an irreparable disaster just as 
is the amputation of a limb; but by the 
same token it need not necessarily destroy 
marriage and the monogamous ideal. 

Looked at historically, monogamy has 
outlived all other methods practiced by the 
race for the fulfillment of its own destiny. 
Until a more convincing method is pro- 
posed, we shall have to go on insisting 
that men and women make the necessary 
sacrifice to achieve the monogamous ideal. 
Here again religious education has its part 
to play. It will serve our age best when 
it faces very frankly the fact that the 
worthy institutions of our common life 
will be maintained only by sacrificial liv- 
ing. The element of renunciation is 
always a primary requisite to successful 
participation in social enterprises. It is no 
less necessary to successful marriage than 
it is to business, patriotism or any social 
enterprise. Renunciation is not the same 
as repression. Repression is harmful—of 
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that psychology today seems certain—but 
it is harmful only when practiced unwill- 
ingly. When practiced with a will and 
with a measure of enthusiasm, it becomes 
not a negative force but a positive affirma- 
tion of life. It becomes, in short, a proc- 
ess by which we erect a hierarchy of vir- 
tues that go to make up the abundant life 
that Jesus proclaimed. 


VI 


Marriage is an opportunity and not a 
problem ; it is a discipline and not a pun- 
ishment ; it is in the interests of the indi- 
vidual and not against him. Moreover, 
marriage serves not only a biologic but a 
spiritual function. Man’s capacity for 
fellowship, which is a biologic fact, as 
Trotter has pointed out, finds its earliest 
opportunity, discipline, and satisfaction in 
marriage. It then reaches out through 
the state and through business to the great 
ideal of brotherliness encompassing all 
mankind. It is the first play in the game 
of life. That it implies rules that must 
be obeyed is only to say that all games 
require rules for their successful prosecu- 
tion. Moreover, it is not good sportsman- 
ship to insist on a change of the rules 
after the game has started. 

Contrary to the impression that one gets 
from so much modern literature, youth 
does not object to rules provided they are 
self inflicted. Youth rebels against tradi- 
tion only until it sees its wisdom, and 
then adopts it, not because it is tradition, 
but as its own wisdom. If the monogam- 
ous ideal is a minimum necessity to human 
well being and youth comes to understand 
that the Christian conception of marriage 
is the most adequate hypothesis yet devel- 
oped historically for the maintenance of 
that ideal, youth will undoubtedly yield 
to that hypothesis and practice it. This, 


again, is the task, partly at least, of edu- 
cation. 








TRAINING FOR A BETTER RACE 
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66 TOR want of a better name, we called 

it Bible Study,” said the head- 
master of a private coeducational school, 
in commenting on the inception of a 
course which has now become an impor- 
tant feature of the school. A course that 
introduces a study of “Androcles and the 
Lion,” the New Testament, the life history 
of a frog, the Mendelian law, and the cus- 
toms of courtship and marriage, will be 
quite shocking to those who believe in a 
well blocked out curriculum. 

But those who have doubts about our 
lesson learning type of education and who 
think that there are many things in heaven 
and earth not dreamed of in the reigning 
philosophy of pedagogues will perhaps 
find much of interest in the hodge podge 
course which this article will attempt to 
describe. This “Bible Study” class is an 
assemblage of all the things mentioned 
above and a great deal more, but it is not 
just a hodge podge; it has a very definite 
purpose—to help young people come to an 
understanding of themselves and the race 
and to arrive at a full, rounded develop- 
ment of character. 

The evolution of the “Bible Study” 
course was somewhat after this fashion: 
The headmaster of the school was cast- 
ing about for something corresponding to 
a college orientation course, to give to his 
high school seniors. The seniors were 
helping him run the school and were meet- 
ing with him an hour a week to consider 
school standards. In these discussions, 
which were very frank and open, they 
soon ran into sex problems. Human rela- 
tions, marriage and divorce, and other 
such questions came in for consideration. 
Many of these related to Christian stand- 
ards and a desire arose to know more 
about the teachings of Christ in the light 
of today. 

About this time, the Scopes trial oc- 


curred, and some of the girls in the junior 
class came with a whole sheaf of questions 
in regard to science and religion. They 
urged him to form a class in the school 
where questions about science and religion 
could be discussed in unhampered fashion, 
So the Bible class was organized which 
met once a week. They started with the 
question, “Can you believe in the Bible 
and evolution at the same time?” This 
led to a scientific study of the Bible in 
which the whole group became intensely 
interested. In fact, there was so much 
talk about it on the campus that the 
sophomore girls asked to have a similar 
class. 

The result was, that the next fall four 
such classes were formed, a class each 
for the boys and girls in both the sopho- 
more and junior years. In addition there 
were two classes for seniors which car- 
ried forward something of the same dis- 
cussion. This course revealed to the 
headmaster a pathetic lack of knowledge 
of the Bible, of the Christian religion, 
and of most of the fundamental problems 
of life. It confirmed his belief that there 
was need of some approach to life adjust- 
ments. 

A very important factor in every school 
is the physical education work. ‘Heaven 
favored me in my choice of a physical di- 
rector,’ said the headmaster. ‘He was 
interested also in helping young people to 
better life adjustments and we found that 
we could correlate our work to very great 
advantage.” So the Bible study courses 
and the physical education program were 
directed toward the same ends. 

To call this instruction which the head- 
master and the physical director are at- 
tempting a “course” is really applying a 
misnomer. It is more in the nature of a 
clinic, if that term could be stripped of 
some of its pathological connotations. The 
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main idea is to help young people in their 
problems of living so that they may be 
able to make the best and most complete 
adjustment possible. For this reason, an 
earnest attempt is made to suit the dis- 
cussion to the particular needs of the 
group. 

Very careful inquiry is made in regard 
to the experiences and attitudes of the 
ninth graders before they enter Bible 
study. Even then it is difficult at times 
to discover the right point of contact, as 
there is such a great variation in the dif- 
ferent classes as well as in the individuals, 

For example, the headmaster found 
that in the case of the present class of 
sophomore girls there was quite a differ- 
ent attitude from that of former classes. 
They were distinctly “off” on the sex 
question. Some had received “sex in- 
struction” in a straight biological fashion 
in another school and their reaction was, 
“We never want to hear any more about 
it.” This was not the attitude of the boys 
who had had the same training, and the 
headmaster was convinced that in some 
way the attitude of, this group of girls 
was not right, so he continued to work 
on it. But for two months he was baffled. 
There was a decided lack of interest and 
some asked to be excused from the 
course. 

The headmaster has this entry under 
date of December 2nd in his class diary: 
“Lectured to class instead of giving test. 
Determined to find out the peculiar bent 
of these girls. Spoke to the class after 
this fashion—‘You need an understand- 
ing of sex for meeting the great problems 
of life. It is evident that you girls do not 
have such an understanding, for I hap- 
pen to know that you are repeating among 
yourselves questionable and suggestive 
stories. What do you think? WHas the 
world been unfair to women?’ ” 

Interest started at once. Most of the 
group felt very strongly that woman was 
placed in a very inferior position and 
obliged to carry an unduly heavy and 
humiliating burden for the sake of the 


race. With this new impulse of interest 
they were off at once on a long trail of 
discovery, following the story of woman 
and her development through the ages. 

In addition to the historical study of 
woman, the class has run through a be- 
wildering array of subjects during the 
remainder of the year. The biological 
reason for the prolongation of childhood, 
the problem of inbreeding such as existed 
among the Incas and the Pharoahs of 
Egypt, eugenics, natural selection, sexual 
selection, a rabbit birth, and a study of 
embryology were some of the topics con- 
sidered. In their newly awakened inter- 
est they fairly ate up the material sup- 
plied them and pushed on the instructor 
to open up more and more fields for in- 
vestigation. 

An interesting development in this class 
gives a further illustration of the effort 
to suit individual needs. Later in the 
year, the class was divided into what the 
headmaster called his B. A. group and 
his B. S. group. The B. S’s. were the 
girls who had a very strong scientific in- 
terest, even greater than that of the boys. 
They were ready to take the watch apart 
and examine all its works. The B. A’s. 
did not want to take the watch apart at 
this time; they felt that it ruined the 
beauty and poetry of it and they were 
afraid they might never get it put together 
again. So the teacher divided the class 
into the two groups and suited the instruc- 
tion to the demands or needs of the group. 
Those with the strong scientific interest 
akin to a medical student went on to dis- 
cuss the instinctive urge in animals, the 
rutting season and its survival value, why 
animals fight, and problems connected 
with child bearing. 

The B. A. group studied Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, Alan Seeger’s poems, the Bible, and 
particularly the Psalms, to get more of 
the inner beauty and meaning that en- 
shrouds the physical facts of mating. 

This material was not mutually ex- 
clusive for much of the scientific fact was 
woven into the literary and poetic study 
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and much of the latter material was given 
to the B. S. group. It was more a matter 
of emphasis in suiting the presentation to 
the different types of temperament rep- 
resented in the class. 

The sex instruction given in this school 
differs in several important respects from 
that presented in many modern schools. 
The idea of giving sex training to young 
boys and girls is very new. It has had to 
fight its way against deep prejudice and 
has of necessity been experimental in na- 
ture. Some who have been experiment- 
ing along this line believe that sex in- 
struction can be given in a straight bio- 
logical course and done once for all. “It 
cannot be done once for all,” says the 
school we have been describing. “You 
must teach it over each year in the early 
adolescent period, but you must teach it 
from a different angle each year and on 
an increasingly broader plane.” 

On the basis of several years’ experi- 
ence, this school would indicate certain 
broad differentiations in the different 
years. In the ninth grade the approach 
is more physiological. The sex instruc- 
tion, however, is given with its social and 
spiritual values. In the tenth grade the 


discussion is kept more on the religious © 


- basis. The New Testament and a large 
amount of history is used to keep the class 
from becoming too introspective or mor- 
bid. Certain evils such as masturbation 
and prostitution are dealt with. 

By the time the group reaches the 
junior year, it is possible to study the 
larger problems of social behavior. Illus- 
trations are drawn from that great mine 
of information, Sumner’s Folkways. The 
varying aspect of standards at different 
stages of history and in different countries 
at the present time is noted and illus- 
trated. The customs of indiscriminate 
mingling of sexes at the baths in Japan, 
the nudity of sun cult followers in Ger- 
many, and certain French customs are re- 
ferred to. Whether such customs would 
be right in America, whether there is such 
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a thing as absolute right or wrong, and 
whether custom is a proper guide—all 
these questions come up for discussion. 

Since the seniors are invited to share 
in the management of the school, the dis- 
cussions with them take on a more per- 
‘sonal and practical aspect. The consider- 
ation of school problems leads to self 
criticism and opens up many avenues of 
discussion. Responsibility and seniority 
adds a new touch of seriousness. Then, 
too, the approaching college course, to 
which many of this group are looking for- 
ward, casts its shadow before and in the 
second half of the year discussion turns 
very much toward the problems of college 
and university life. 

The second distinguishing mark of this 
type of sex education is that the attempt 


- is made always to give the facts with their 


spiritual interpretation. This is of par- 
ticular interest to religious educators, for 
it indicates that religion has its part to 
play in the full adjustment of the individ- 
ual. When educators come to recognize 
that it is a symmetrical development of 
character which is desired and not the de- 
velopment of certain traits, they will see 
that a purely scientific teaching of sex 
is not sufficient. 

The bare facts of sex cannot be set off 
by themselves; they must be seen in re- 
lation to other aspects of life and suffused 
with something of the glory and romance 


‘with which men have always endowed 


them, or else there will develop a dis- 
torted and one sided view of life. The 
emphasis on the spiritual setting of sex 
knowledge is one of the most important 
contributions of this school. That it is 
recognized as a contribution is shown by 
the fact that the headmaster was asked to 
conduct the forum on sex education at 
the Locarno Conference on Education 
held last summer. 

The fundamental principle upon which 
the whole educational policy of this school 
is based, is the unitary conception of char- 
acter. Character development is the pri- 
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mary object of the school, but there are - 


no courses in character building. Their 
aim is to develop character in every class. 
The Bible study classes deal with some 
of the most fundamental life adjustments, 
but they deal with these adjustments not 


in isolation but in relation to all that goes ~ 


on in the school, and the whole life of the 
school carries out and reinforces the teach- 
ing of these classes. For example, the at- 
tempt is made to keep the school as much 
like a big family as possible. Every morn- 
ing there is an assembly of the whole 
school from primary to senior high, in 
which all have a share. Each grade or 
class tries to bring to this assembly its best 
contributions, and every one, from the 
youngest to the oldest, has a respectful 
hearing. 

The parents take an active part in the 


life of the school, buying bonds to aid in ~ 


financing it, sitting in council to decide 
general policies, joining with the children 
in socials and dances. The mothers take 
turns in serving the noon meals and thus 
have some intimate touch with the boys 
and girls in the midst of their school life 
and add another touch of hominess. 

Very great attention is given to the so- 
cial life. The effort is made to make it 
creative and not merely passive enjoy- 
ment. Not too much emphasis is placed 
upor. dancing. Other diversions are in- 
terspersed, so that interests other than 
sex appeal are brought to the fore. 

How about the results? What char- 
acter tests have been made to see whether 
results are good or bad? The test applied 
in this school is the test recommended in 
the New Testament. “By their fruits ye 


shall know them.” In the first place, at-_ 


tention is called to the fact that there has 
never been an expulsion in the nine years’ 
experience of the school. Some pupils 
have withdrawn and gone elsewhere, and 
some have been advised to go to some 
other school where they might get a differ- 
ent sort of training, but never has it been 


necessary to drop a student on moral - 


grounds. 


The following account of how one case 
of discipline was handled will demonstrate 
better than any lengthy argument the 
spirit of the school. A boy trained else- 
where had entered the high school depart- 
ment. Some of the customs of the place 
were very surprising to him. In the gym- 
nasium the boys’ and girls’ locker rooms 
were alongside each other. It was part 
of the pride of the school that the door 
connecting the two rooms was never 
locked or covered over. One day the 
new boy was caught peeping through the 
keyhole into the girls’ locker room. 

It was first reported to the headmaster 
by the boys. Later a delegation of girls, 
rather indignant, came with a complaint. 
The headmaster called in the boy. He 
discovered in the talk with him a number 
of unfortunate things in the early train- 
ing of the youth that had colored his 
whole life and made it impossible for him 
to have a wholesome attitude towards 
women. The seniors were called into 
council. After a long conference in which 
the headmaster put before the group as 
much of the boy’s story as seemed wise, 
it was decided that the whole group, girls 
as well as boys, would try to help the new 
student to achieve a better outlook and 
habit of life. 

The action of this group seems to con- 
firm the truth of the old French saying, 
“to know all is to forgive all.” But more 
than that, it is an illustration of the new 
morality which is forming today, a mo- 
rality which is based upon knowledge and 
can afford to be kind because it is sure 
of itself. In the olden days, such an 
offender would have been summoned to 
the headmaster’s office, severely repri- 
manded or dismissed and, in any case, 
branded as a pariah. Today, in a pro- 
gressive school, he is dealt with by the 
group. He is looked upon as the victim 
of faulty education and unwholesome en- 
vironment. He is given another chance. 

And not simply another chance; this 
morality is much more positive than that. 
The group undertakes to bestow upon the 
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offender the prophylactic of their own 
wholesome life. The fact that the offense 
of the individual is not looked upon as a 
sin, but rather as a defect or a disease 
which requires treatment, saves the group 
from any self righteous attitude and 
makes it easier for them to deal with the 
person in a natural and helpful way. The 
social consequences of such an attitude 
toward criminals, if carried out into so- 
ciety at large, would be tremendous. Is it 
too much to hope that this more scientific, 
more humane, and more religious attitude 
will come to prevail in society? 

Another indication of the fruits of this 
sort of training comes in the testimony of 
many young men and young women who 
have found the adjustments in college 
life made much easier. Letters and per- 
sonal conferences have given the head- 
master great reason for confidence in the 
rightness of his method. In the face of 
the great tides of cynicism which are run- 
ning today, due to the break down of our 
old morality, these young people are able 
to hold fast because they find themselves 
upheld by a deep and well founded faith 
in human nature. 

A graduate of the school, now in col- 
lege, tells of a midnight talk with another 
college man who scoffed at his attitude to- 
ward women. All girls were “easy” ac- 
cording to his idea. They were all “neck- 
ers” and really despised the men who 
were too virtuous to go in for a good time. 
This dashing young fellow was a brilliant 
talker and made his sophistication very 
plausible. ‘‘I was almost won over to his 
point of view,” said the young man to 
the headmaster, “but then I thought of 
Agnes, and Ruth, and Frances, and the 
other girls in my high school. I knew 
they were not the type of girl about which 
this fellow was talking. And, if there 
were such girls as Agnes and Ruth and 
Frances, then it could not be said that all 
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women are ‘easy’. On the spot, I re- 
jected this fellow’s philosophy because it 
did not square with what I knew of 
girls.” 

Because of experience, this private 
school believes more firmly than ever in 
the idea of coeducation. But it must be 
coeducation that is based upon knowledge 
and carefully guided all along the way. 
Sex education is not limited to the classes 
referred to in this article, but very special 
attention is given to the adolescent period. 
Certain rules in regard to handling boys 
and girls at this period have grown out 
of their experience. First, never put 
boys and girls together in the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh grades, when either boys or girls 
appear at a disadvantage. Second, have 
a place where they can be apart when 
they desire it. Third, whenever you put 
them together, have a reason for putting 
them together, so that they will be per- 
fectly natural and the sex differences will 
not be emphasized. 

The secret of success in this school in 
helping young people to make life adjust- 
ments seems to be the wholesome school 
spirit, which is built upon principles of 
freedom, cooperation, and friendliness. It 
operates by means of a fearless facing to- 
gether of all the problems of living. Noth- 
ing is set off by taboo as too sacred or too 
vile to touch. All is lifted into the light 
and faced objectively and sanely. Some- 
thing also of the ideal, “Each for all and 
all for each”, seems to be forming here 
in place of our current morality of “Each 
for himself and the devil take the hinder- 
most.” 

The observation of results in schools, 
such as the one described, although it, too, 
has its failures, gives one reason to hope 
that, 


“These things shall be,—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known, shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


— 


— 


THE CHURCH AND PARENT EDUCATION 


SOME EFFORTS IN THE STUDY OF PARENT EDUCATION BEING 
CARRIED ON BY THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 


JoHn W. SHACKFORD AND CorA TRAWICK Court 


I 


THE Point OF VIEW OF THE SUNDAY 
ScHoot Boarpt 


HE new interest of recent years in 

religious education, for which the 
R. E. A. has been so largely responsible, 
has very naturally served, first of all, to 
direct attention to what the church is do- 
ing about religion. This, in turn, has 
brought the church school into unpre- 
cedented prominence, with a resulting 
change—now well under way—in the at- 
titude of the church toward religious 
education. 

In all of this, however, the main em- 
phasis has been upon the school, and 
much of the work of improving the 
church school has been in an effort to 
take the experience and findings of those 
engaged in education in the schools and 
adapt it to the uses of religious education. 

Meantime the educational problems of 
the home have received vastly less con- 
sideration than those of the school, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the 
home was never before so much in need 
of help at this point. 

The almost innumerable changes that 
have taken place in our modern world 
have seemingly all conspired to focalize 
upon the home so that the home, which 
has been the great conservator of social 
experience, finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to meet the new strain and to 
adjust to the new conditions. 

Unsympathetic criticism of crumbling 
foundations will not save the home, or the 
immeasurable values it holds for civiliza- 
tion. The simple fact is that the home is 





This section of the paper was prepared by Dr. 
Shackford. _— vite . 


crying aloud for help. And yet it has not 
received a one hundredth part of the con- 
sideration in the planning of the structure 
of our modern civilization that its im- 
portance deserves. 

If one doubts that this is true from the 
point of view of education, let him go into 
any library and examine the volumes on 
education and compare those that deal 
with the problems of the school with 
those that represent a first hand study of 
the educational problems of the home. — 

If the home, as we are accustomed to 
say, is both the unit of society and essen- 
tial to its very foundation, it can repre- 
sent no less in that society which we call 
the church. Obviously the religion which 
does not find its central rootage and nour- 
ishment in the home will have no per- 
manent or dynamic place in society. 

Presumably those who have in the last 
twenty years laid so much emphasis upon 
religious education have realized this. At 
the same time, it was much easier to at- 
tack the problems of religious education 
from the point of view of the church 
school, and there are obvious reasons why 
it was probably necessary to begin from 
that approach. But surely any approach 
that leaves the home to a minor place must 
be regarded as merely a beginning. Until - 
the church puts in the very foreground 
of its program the task of assisting the 
home in its problems of moral and re- 
ligious education, it can hardly be said to 
have any true perspective of its own task. 

The child of the home is living and 
making some sort of adjustments to his 
world—all of which has moral and re- 
ligious significance — seven full days in 
every week. How can the church so 
assist the home that the child in his world, 
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both within the home and on the outside, 
may achieve Christian life and character? 
The church can ignore or evade this prob- 
lem only at the risk of the surrender of 
its Own opportunity to offer spiritual 
guidance in the making of a better world. 

Convictions of this nature have led the 
Sunday School Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, to attempt a 
beginning in the study of this subject. 
Along with our efforts in recent years to 
provide better training for the teachers 
and officers of our church schools there 
has been carried on in a limited way a 
study of some of the problems of religious 
education in the home. Our work in this 
field has necessarily been in the nature of 
experimentation, since there has been 
practically nothing in our past experience 
or in the current programs of other de- 
nominations to guide us in our approach 
to the problems in this field. 

Our own experiments have been con- 
fined to the efforts of one full-time in- 
vestigator, Mrs. Cora Trawick Court. 

Concerning the outcome of Mrs. 
Court’s work it may be said that, as a re- 
sult of a number of experiments con- 
ducted under her supervision in various 
parts of the South, a very real interest 
in parent education is being aroused; a 
number of parent groups and parent 
teacher groups have been engaged in dis- 
cussion studies that have proven most 
profitable to the groups themselves, and 
this discussion, in turn, has thrown a little 
light upon the approaches to the problem 
of religious education in the home. But 
Mrs. Court must tell her own story. 


II 
AT Work ON THE PROBLEM* 


A history of the development of the re- 
markable movement in adult education is 
described in several recently released 
books. Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest in 
The University Afield, (Macmillan, 1926) 


sets forth the vocations, trades, industries, . 


*The remainder of the paper was prepared by 
Mrs. Court. 
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professions, and cultures in which, while 
adults are actively engaged, they also seek 
self improvement and enrichment. This 
expansive display of adult activity scar- 
cely refers to a special interest on the part 
of parents for the discovery of a more 
satisfactory achievement in home and 
family guidance. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
in Why Stop Learning, (Harcourt-Brace, 
1927) devotes one significant chapter to 
the “recent arrival of parents at a con- 
sciousness that they do not know by the 
light of nature how to bring up children 
any more than a dentist knows by the 
light of nature how to fill teeth. It has 
been news to them that human develop- 
ment has any laws, that study is needed 
to understand those laws, and that if they 
are not understood, a parent is about as 
apt to be successful in managing a child 
as a Hottentot in managing a gas-engine.” 

The recent mid-American meetings of 
the Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education placed major em- 
phasis upon character development of the 
child in the normal American home situa- 
tion. This convention was attended by 
several thousand parents and teachers 
who listened to the speakers in address 
and in discussion as if listening to proph- 
ets of a better understanding and achieve- 
ment in home making and child nurture 
than the human family has yet known. 
For this summer, several universities an- 
nounce, some with scholarships, summer 
quarter attractions for parents or for 
students of parent education. 

A nation wide interest in character de- 
velopment inevitably involves the church 
as an agency responsible for an especial 
emphasis upon the home as the corner- 


- stone of education, the cradle of person- 


ality, the matrix of character. 

If it was ever thought that secular 
schools would impart knowledge and the 
church school would inspire the soul of 
the child, it now appears that the spirit, 
the way, the style of the child’s life de- 
velops along from infancy to maturity in 
similarity corresponding to the spirit, the 
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way, the style of life in the home and the 
church, in the school and community. 

Parents and teachers experimenting in 
an inter-creativity may still make discov- 
eries for the development and stabilization 
of character. Naturally and inevitably 
the church school has been influenced by 
the educational plans and policies of 
secular schools and has followed the care- 
ful analysis of life into age groups. In 
stratification for analysis the whole has 
been broken up, the parts magnified, each 
part analyzed and described. Church 
school workers think in terms of no less 
than nine age group departments. Why 
should they not? Millicent Shinn wrote 
The Biography of a Baby about twenty- 
five years ago. G. Stanley Hall followed 
with his startling record of adolescence. 
Since then each year of the life of a child 
has received particular study and em- 
phasis, even to the earliest infancy. 

Arnold Gesell, in The Mental Growth 
of the Pre-School Child, (Macmillan, 
1925) states “for perspective, we must 
grant at the outset that the pre-school 
period exceeds all other epochs in develop- 
mental importance. This period occupies 
approximately the first seventy months of 
the Scriptural allotment of seventy years 
—only one clock hour, reckoning the 
entire span of human life as a day. But 
during that hour the major portion of the 
total stream of development flows under 
the bridge.” 

Analysis of life has yielded age group 
characteristics, tendencies, traits, inhibi- 
tions, expansions and enterprises. Teach- 
ers have selected the particular age groups 
in which they are most interested, and the 
training of church school teachers has 
gone forward with great clarity of pur- 
pose. Church school teachers are becom- 
ing professionally skilled age group 
specialists. 

Following hard upon this age group 
emphasis, social workers and psychia- 
trists, synthesists of life, bring us to face 
the reality and inevitability of parents in 
relation to each age of the child. The 


disharmonies and the harmonies of the _ 
home have a continuous and cumulative 
educational significance upon the children 
as they move from infancy into maturity. 
In this primary social group, the home, 
the whole flow of life is recaptured and 
two persons, man and woman, share 
equally the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of education of both boys and 
girls, on various age levels, with various 
physical and psychical beginnings, each 
affecting and affected by the other. Some- 
thing different is here expected of parents 
as educators, and, too, they are expected 
to be much of physician and social worker 
and psychiatrist. 

Is there educational significance in 
fatherhood and motherhood? How do - 
fathers and mothers learn? How shall 
they be taught to be teachers ? 

Motherhood has long been magnified 
through the silent but continued placing 
of the ideal of the mother who holds in 
her arms the one child. How often does 
one see the father so ideally pictured with 
children about him? Through the 
mother’s gentleness, patience, constant 
nearness and voice and presence ; through 
the father’s firmer tread, steadier hand, 
deeper voice and greater gentleness and 
patience, the child comes to a concept 
greater than “mother” or “father,” ex- 
panded beyond the sum of both into a 
larger meaning that permeates the whole 
life of the child. For the religious de- 
velopment of the child, the father and 
mother are teachers. 

When one reviews the rapidly increas- 
ing number of books for parents which 
are being made available by students of 
human nature, it seems that if parents 
everywhere could read these books they ~ 
would be helped. Some are: 


Overstreet, H. A., About Ourselves. 

Adler, Alfred, Understanding Human Nature. 

Morgan, J. N., The Psychology of the Un- 
adjusted Child. 

Thom, Douglas A., Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child. 

Schweinitz, Karl D., Growing Up. 

Wexberg, Erwin, Your Nervous Child. 

Blanton and Blanton, Child Guidance. 
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Healy, William, Mental Conflicts and Mis- 
conduct. 
Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals. 


Will the reading of all available books, 
however, be sufficient for parents when 
John, 16, much prefers spending hours in 
that new little car to rehearsing rules for 
Latin construction; and James, 14, de- 


clares that his rabbits and Guinea pigs . 


and the garden for which he cares so 
very successfully, are far more important 
than going to church school ; and Lucille, 
12, says that she can understand all that 
Dr. Wilson and Dr. McGee are talking 
about when they are at father’s dinner 
party, so why should she have to study 
algebra ; and the twins, aged 8, ask ques- 
tions about all that they feel and see and 
hear in earth, or sky, or sea, and will not 
be put off till tomorrow nor any other 
day; and little Jane-in-arms is already 
showing signs of those patterns of be- 
havior which will modify the educational 
task of the parents for all the rest of 
Jane’s promising advance into splendid 


young womanhood? How many parents ° 


successfully adapt the principles about 
which they read to their own educational 
task, not of setting projects, but of 
evaluating those everyday events of eat- 
ing and sleeping and moving about and 
playing and working and living harmon- 
iously with pets and things and persons 
as curriculum material in the use of 
which they may help the infant-in-arms 
and all the rest into a highly desirable 
young manhood and womanhood? 
Parents seem to learn as they look at 
facts in life, as they come right up to 
some most surprising bit of behavior from 
the members of that home group of grow- 
ing persons. Ina former period of time 
parents may have simply thrashed these 
home experiences about until they were 
all smoothed out according to the parents’ 
strength of will and power of authority 
over their own. Today, however, they 
stand in the presence of their own in- 
adequacy for autocratic determination of 
the behavior of any member of the home 
group. They want an ability to analyze 
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their own experiences and the experiences 
of their children. They note the similari- 
ties and differences in behavior and atti- 
tudes. They investigate facts and seek to 
discover general laws and principles for 
guidance of the whole family. They learn 
to think quickly and independently, and 
yet always from the point of view of the 
child. They interpret their own feelings 
and bring to bear upon the immediate bit 
of behavior their own experience plus all 
of the intelligence which life may have 
vouchsafed to them. As far as parents 
are concerned, “Life is confronted in the 
form of situations, occasions which neces- 
sitate action. Education (of parents) is 
a method for giving situations a setting, 
for analyzing complex wholes into man- 
ageable understandable parts, and a 
method which points out the path of 
action which, if followed, will bring the 
circumstances within the area of experi- 
ment. Since that education is best which 
most adequately helps (parents) to meet 
situations, the best teaching method is one 
which emerges from situation experi- 
ences.””* 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has looked forward to an effective 
training of parents certainly since the 
days of Bishop James Atkins who fol- 
lowed Horace Bushnell’s Christian Nur- 
ture with his book entitled, The Kingdom 
in the Cradle. Inherent difficulties have 
been found as the General Sunday School 
Board has begun to investigate the prob- 
lems of the training of parents. 

These are indicated as follows: 

(1) In the training of teachers all 
denominations working together are de- 
veloping a vigorous and effective policy, 
but the Methodist Church, South, has had 
no opportunity in parent training to com- 
pare experiences and to share achieve- 
ments as in other phases of work. The 
trainingof teachers has been made possible 
by the denominational groups thinking 
and planning together. Perhaps the train- 





*Lindeman, E. C., The Meaning of Adult Education 
(The New Republic). 
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ing of parents through the church schools 
waits on inter-church creativity. 
(2) Most of the books which have 


been written about the child are written © 


from the teacher’s point of view. Parents 
as teachers wait still for books directed 
to the learning situation in the home 
school. 

(3) If the church school would 
undertake the training of parents, there 
must be brought about between teachers 
and the parents themselves that which 
H. A. Overstreet calls “an inter-creating 
process.” “In this union of living minds 
the initiative and planning will come not 
from one side but from both. A mutually 
modifying process once fairly begun may 
become a kind of progressive creation of 
new ideas, new points of view, a living 
expanding process.” 

(4) If fathers and mothers are to be 
drawn into such an educational experi- 
ment, tools of research are needed by 
which the difficulties and achievements of 
parents themselves may be secured and 
made available for others who are com- 
ing along in similar situation solving ex- 
periences. May not such research dis- 
cover and make available the types of 
situations in which parents have found 
the way to bring boys and girls to whole- 
some maturity? May not such research 
discover the facts behind that type of 
youthful maturity that learned from 
parents and other adults a way of be- 
havior the outcome of which was the 
recent cruel death of a child? May not 
research discover the facts behind that 
type of youthful maturity that learned 
from parents and other adults a way of 
behavior the outcome of which is a recent 
new standard of achievement, of poise, of 
self control, of social will? 

In experimenting in this phase of edu- 
cation, the Methodist Church, South, en- 
lists the cooperation of parents and church 
school teachers. One hundred and 
seventy-five parent study groups, geo- 
graphically scattered in twenty-eight con- 
ferences in the South and in five foreign 


stations, report about twenty-eight hun- 
dred persons now interested in this re- 
ciprocal interchange of study and descrip- 
tive experimentation. 

The training of the leadership of these 
groups is a part of the experimentation. 
Five leadership courses for parents are 
now delimited and described, and progress 
is being made in the selection and prep- 
aration of a number of teachers who may 
meet the large demand for parents’ 
courses in Standard Training Schools 
throughout the South. 

While leadership courses are being pre- 
pared, it has been significant to assemble 
the returns of a self examination test of 
the persons now in leadership of these in- 
formal study groups. The responsibility 
in which they have been placed has 
thrown them into active self improvement 
and they are reading, studying in home 
and college, attending parents’ institutes 
and conferences, and attending summer 
schools for personal enrichment for this 
service. Something in the name of our 
experiment, Home and Parent-Teacher 
Work, is getting hold of the imagination 
of our people. The study groups in these 
local situations are of three general types 
—classes in Sunday school which use the 
Sunday morning hour for study and dis- 
cussion of parents’ problems and oppor- 
tunities; weekday meetings in which 
mothers and teachers meet for general! 
and specific study; evening groups in 
which fathers, mothers, and teachers dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest to 
church school and home teachers. Each 
type of group is cooperating with the 
General Sunday School Board. 

From the very beginning home and 
parent-teacher work has been a reciprocal 
activity. A group of parents were in- 
duced to list a few of the major home 
problems in the character development of 
their children. Some of these were: 

What to do with nervous children. 

Fears in children and how to overcome 
them. 
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Play in the home and the backyard 
playgrounds. 

How to help children to pray. 

The home and the church school. 

These, and others, were set up as a 
series of discussion suggestions. Books 
were listed with page references. Ques- 
tions were asked. [Illustrations were 
stated in the form of situations which 
parents had described. If a group de- 
cides upon study of either of these prob- 
lems, they are asked to study in the light 
of their own experiences. Observing, 
describing, analyzing one’s own difficulties 
or achievements develops discrimination. 
Comparing with the readings, discussing 
the underlying principles together with 
the groups, develops judgment and sym- 
pathetic viewpoint. The group returns 
the findings to the discussion guide 
makers. This experience of parents is 
reported and becomes material for the 
next group discussion guide. It stirs 
mental curiosity. It creates habits of ob- 
servation, of seeking to find, of problem 
mastery. 

A brief story of one such group will 
illustrate the simplicity of the method and 
the delightful unaffectedness of parents 
who enjoy writing descriptions of chil- 
dren’s behavior. 

Three years ago in the church of M— 
seven mothers formed themselves into a 
Sunday school class for the purpose of 
learning more about the orderly develop- 
ment of character in childhood and youth. 
This class has met at 9:45 o’clock each 
Sunday morning since. They have used 
for texts some selected books by such 
authors as Luther Allan Weigle, Anna 
Freelove Betts, Anna Garlin Spencer, and 
others, together with very many reference 
books, magazines, and pamphlets. This 
mothers’ class at M— has not been satis- 
fied with just the Sunday morning hour, 
but has had Thursday afternoon meetings, 
too, throughout the three years. Here 
they have gone into an even more serious 
study of themselves and their children, 
using as a basis for their work the dis- 
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cussion guides available from the General 
Sunday School Board. Study, observa- 
tion, description, analysis, discussion have 
been the steps which they have followed. 
The description is always a description of 
present day situations in homes in the 
South. The class at M—has inspired the 
organization of other groups in the city 
with whom they may cooperate for city 
wide events. 

This spring, the president of one of the 
colleges in the city offered home and 
parent teacher workers a plan whereby 
the college would furnish the professor, 
the class rooms, and the care of the chil- 
dren if the mothers would secure parents 
interested enough to come to the college 
each Tuesday afternoon for a series of 
lectures and discussions designed to help 
parents in home control of the child. It 
was arranged. The mothers came to the 
college—one hundred and thirteen of 
them, and with them seventy-eight chil- 
dren. While the mothers were in class the 
children were adequately cared for by 
young women in the college who, as stu- 
dents in religious education, were in need 
of groups of children for practice in story 
telling and play suited to children of vari- 
ous ages. Upon the completion of this 
series of college study hours, another 
series was announced. This time in the 
evening for fathers, mothers, and teachers 
of boys and girls twelve years of age and 
under. 

The mother’s week-day group has given 
all spring to a study of 7he Meaning of 
Play in the Life of a Child. Their next 
discussion is to be Play and Worship in 
the Home. In the beginning of their 
study the public library was consulted but 
all of the books there referred to public 
playgrounds which did not help them 
much for they wanted to study play in 
the home and its meaning in character 
development of the child. They bought 
books and watched the current magazines, 
but most of all they studied children at 
play. Some situations are given here by 
their permission just as they were pre- 
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sented for discussion and as they appear 
in the newspaper which is published by 
the group. 

(1) “Auntie,” said little Fred, nestling 
down against her bosom and hiding his 
eyes in the folds of her dress, “I’ve come 
over to your house to get a little stillness.” 

(2) Junior was quite a big boy, going 
to kindergarten every day. Some morn- 
ings the rain came pouring down. Junior’s 
mother bought the finest little rain coat 
for him. It was black with a little hat to 
match. He could hardly wait for it to 
rain so that he could go out without an 
umbrella and feel the rain splatter against 
his new black rain coat. 

The very next day it did rain. Junior 
ran for his rain coat and hat and over- 
shoes. His face registered anticipated 
joy. He tried to speak but his own words 
did not satisfy him. He had buttoned 
his last button when suddenly his face 
lighted up, and he said,— 

John had great big waterproof boots on, 

John had a great big waterproof hat; 

John had a great big waterproof mackin- 
tosh, 

And that, said John, is that. 

Junior made a characteristic little bow 
and walked out into the wonderful rain. 
Milne’s Christopher Robin had helped 
him to say what he wanted to say. 

(3) I was turning the flower beds 
under for the winter, and had unearthed 
a good many fishing worms. All the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood were playing in 
our yard. They began to hunt fishing 
worms. 

Little Walton found a very tiny one. 
“Look, a little baby one,” he cried. 

“Oh,” said his sister, “Go show it to 
mother.” 

“All right,” said little Walton, as he 
started across to mother as fast as his 
short legs would carry him. When he 
reached the middle of the street he tripped 
and lost his worm. 

“T lost him,” he cried, running back. 
“T want another’n.” 

This time he picked out a larger one, 
and started across the street again. He 


had reached mother’s sidewalk when he 
lost his second worm, but he took it as a 
joke and came back laughing. 

“T lost that one.” 

This time he selected the longest one, 
and away went the short little legs again. 

This time he reached home with his 
prize. He soon came back. He was not 
running now. 

“What did she say ?” asked all the chil- 
dren at once. 

“She didn’t want it,” said little Walton. 

“Where is it?” asked his sister. 

“She made me throw it in the coal 
bucket,” said the little fellow. 

(4) When Judge W— was still a 
little boy—not quite fourteen years of age 
—he was left as the sole support of his 
mother and five little brothers and sisters. 
There had been much work, and then hard 
study that he might better equip himself 
to take care of the family. Never any 
time for play nor for the games other 
boys of his age were enjoying. He grew 
up to be nervous and afraid of all hazard- 
ous sports. He married and four chil- 
dren came to his own home to be cared 
for. Never any time for play. To be 
sure, he did not complain. One day as 
he came home late, after a hard day’s 
work, Judge W— passed an old wooden 
church and was attracted by queer noises 
in the belfry. Looking up he saw Tom, 
aged 11, hanging to the rafters, catching 
pigeons. 

“Tom,” he cried, “come down from 
there this minute!” 

“But I have already caught two, dad. 
Let me catch this one. I’m starting to 
raise x ee 

“Turn those pigeons loose and come 
down this instant before you fall and 
hurt yourself,” commanded the Judge. 
He looked around and found a large stick. 

Tears sprang to Tom’s eyes. He turned 
his pigeons loose and came down. The 
Judge’s hands trembled and he was afraid 
as he watched Tom climb down. Then 
he seized the boy by the collar, shook him 
vigorously and whipped him all the way 
home, 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR WHOLESOME 
FAMILY LIFE 


HOW MAY THE CHURCH COOPERATE WITH OTHER AGENCIES 
IN THE EDUCATION OF ITS CHILDREN AND YOUTH? 


NorMAN E. RICHARDSON 


DUCATION for wholesome family 
life is one of the differentiable items 
in a comprehensive program of character 
education. It can be studied as a distinct 
goal toward which guidance may be di- 
rected. Present day conditions are such 
that it needs to be lifted out and studied 
as a separate problem. Only thus will it 
receive the consideration that it ought to 
have. The question of its relative impor- 
tance as an item to be included in the total 
program is not considered in this paper. 
Its inherent significance must be taken 
for granted. 

Some of the questions that need to be 
answered before the responsibility of the 
church for this particular kind of train- 
ing can be determined are these: 

1. What local agencies are carrying on 
activities that affect family life? 

2. In what particulars do the curricula 
or programs of activities of these various 
agencies affect the families of their re- 
spective communities ? 

3. What definite plans, if any, are being 
carried out for the correlation of the work 
of these agencies or the distribution of 
responsibilities among them? 

4. What are the sociological, economic, 
and other influences that occasion par- 
ticular needs of protecting the family? 

5. How is public opinion now consti- 
tuted with reference to marriage, parent- 
hood, and domestic living ? 

6. What training is needed in order to 
fit young people for complete, wholesome 
family living? 

7. How can this training be provided 
with greatest economy and efficiency? 

These, and many other questions, need 
to be answered before the cooperative re- 
sponsibility of the church can be deter- 


mined. A vast amount of research work 
is needed before these basic questions can 
be answered. 

A survey of the activities of a thou- 
sand city churches,f to discover the meth- 
ods they used in making adaptations to 
their respective communities, shows a 
wide range of activities, civics and eco- 
nomic classes, dispensaries and clinics, day 
nurseries, health classes, visiting nurses, 
music classes, employment offices, domes- 
tic science classes, kindergartens, sewing 
classes, mothers’ and parents’ organiza- 
tions, and many other activities which di- 
rectly affect the family life of these com- 
munities. 

In reading this formidable list, one can- 
not but raise the question: To what ex- 
tent is there duplication of effort in these 
specialized forms of ministry? The fact 
that the church is developing such pro- 
grams as these brings it face to face with 
the administrative problems of correlating 
its work with that of other agencies in 
the community engaged in similar or 
identical forms of service. 

A glance at the home as a cooperative 
agency in character education may sug- 
gest some of the areas within which the 
church may function together with other 
agencies in helping the family to achieve 
its biological and sociological functions. 


Tue HomME As A COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 


It is obvious that the modern home is 
but one of several agencies that are ac- 
tively engaged in the character education 
of children. The public school is teach- 
ing the child how to save money, how to 
safeguard physical health, how to func- 
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tion in a democratic, self governing body, 
and providing other vital lessons in moral 
self control. The public library is teach- 
ing all members of the family what books 
to read and what current issues of maga- 
zines contain particularly worth while ar- 
ticles. The friendly policeman is con- 
stantly making practical suggestions con- 
cerning civic duties. The playground as- 
sociation has elaborate plans for the best 
use of leisure time and surplus energy. 
In fact, the modern community is swarm- 
ing with agencies—each performing a 
specialized function, and all claiming to 
further the development of the child to- 
ward intelligent, Christian citizenship. 
The home is but one of these agencies. 

This basic fact causes the thinking 
parent to ask some questions. How can 
these agencies be controlled so that they 
will have uniform moral standards? Who 
is going to decide how much of the child’s 
time each one is to have? How can dupli- 
cation in the use of curriculum activities 
and materials be avoided? Does a child 
have enough loyalty to go all around? 
Where should the primary loyalty center? 
Does every agency possess the right of 
eminent domain—seizing as much of the 
child’s interest, energies, and attention as 
it thinks it needs to maintain its program? 
How can the values derived in and 
through the program of one agency be 
conserved as the child becomes too old for 
further participation in it? Should the 
home share its limited income with all of 
these agencies? If this is impossible, 
which ones should be neglected? How 
can leaders for these various agencies be 
discovered, enlisted, trained, supervised ? 
Who is to determine what housing facili- 
ties and equipment are needed by each 
agency? How is it possible to ascer- 
tain whether or not the various agencies 
are using the most suitable methods and 
are achieving the best possible results 
within their respective areas? These are 
among the scores of questions which in- 
telligent parents are asking. 

The entire situation is a good illustra- 


tion of the principle of specialization of 
function. The various aspects of the total 
process of character education are being 
differentiated. Representatives of all 
these agencies insist upon making it clear 
that they do not duplicate or overlap the 
work which other agencies are doing. 
Each is “meeting a need’’—at least this is 
the theory. 

But what has become of the home in the 
midst of these aggressive organizations? 
As its traditional functions, one by one, 
have been taken over by these specialized 
agencies, what has become of it? The 
modern home has been humorously re- 
ferred to as “the building in front of the 
garage.” It is “the place where we put 
the things we buy.” It is a convenient 
point of departure for those who belong 
to and are about to attend certain clubs, 
societies, circles, leagues, unions, lodges, 
gangs, orders, and other social groups. 
On Sunday morning the members of the 
family eat together and report, as far as 
time permits, the extra-family contacts 
of the preceding week. The members of 
one ordinary family of five hold eighteen 
offices or other places of responsibility in 
organizations that take them away from 
home in order to render the services ex- 
pected of them. 

Under these modern conditions, the 
family is the group that gets what is left. 
Parents and children meet as representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Club, the Cherry 
Tree Golf Club, the Delta Chi Delta sor- 
ority, the Hi-Y, and the Boy Scouts. This 
would not be serious were it not for the 
fact that the members of the family with 
their group consciousness feel the reen- 
forcement of social sanction in maintain- 
ing different standards of ethical conduct. 
The social unity, the moral integrity, the 
spiritual consanguinity of the family 
group is endangered unless some super- 
agency in the community is working over- 
time to raise all such agencies to a common 
level of aesthetic appreciation, that they 
may attain intelligent understanding of 
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dependable bodies of common knowledge 
and of moral conduct. 

The home may be the primary agency 
that furnishes children with conduct pat- 
terns, but its primacy is relatively much 
less than it was before the modern era 
of intense socialization. As one of many 
character forming agencies, it performs 
its functions in cooperation with many 
groups, the approvals and disapprovals 
of which may run directly counter to its 
traditions and ideals. Under such condi- 
tions, the home needs the help of some 
powerful agency, the supremacy of 
which is recognized by the various groups 
in which the members of the family hold 
membership. 


THE CHURCH AS A STANDARDIZING 
AGENCY AMONG SOCIAL GROUPS 


This modern situation constitutes a 
challenge which is unprecedented in the 
entire history of the church. Social vision 
is a practical necessity. Group contacts 
dare not be avoided. To reach the home 
with its Christian idealism, the church 
must standardize the ideals of the agencies 
that are vitally influencing table conversa- 
tion, the use of home equipment, and the 
relations between members of the family 
group. 

Theoretically, the church is interested 
in the success of every agency that is 
cooperating, legitimately and effectively, 
in the education and protection of chil- 
dren and youth. The conservation of the 
coming generation is a primary consider- 
ation in the building of the Kingdom of 
God. Under present conditions, the 
church cannot assume detailed respon- 
sibility for the many specialized forms of 
service which are needed to facilitate 
physical, moral, aesthetic, religious, scien- 
tific development. It has neither the per- 
sonnel nor the material resources for such 
a stupendous task. But this fact should 
not result in its being indifferent to the 
services that are being performed by 
these various agencies. The practical 
problem is: How, under these conditions, 
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can an intelligent interest be shown? How 
can a theoretical interest be made con- 
crete, particular, effective? 

Religion has ever revealed a genius for 
creating incentives and restraints. Its 
sanctions and taboos have penetrated to 
every nook and corner of human life. 
This characteristic function and respon- 
sibility is not altered by the fact that life 
is becoming increasingly complex, organ- 
ized, institutionalized. Organized relig- 
ion is now called upon to create incentives 
and restraints for organized agencies as 
well as for individuals. It needs to mas- 
ter the technics of group management. If 
it is true to its age long function, it will 
establish group controls in the interest 
of child welfare and the protection .of the 
family. 

The many agencies that are directly and 
indirectly concerned with the total wel- 
fare of children are but crystallizations 
of public opinion. In the last analysis 
their strength, indeed their very existence, 
is dependent upon sentiments that are 
common in a group of individuals. Take 
away moral support and its substantial ex- 
pression and financial aid, and the agency 
ceases to function. It goes out of exist- 
ence. It is like a tree planted in a desert, 
or a Yankee trying to organize a Repub- 
lican club in Georgia. 

The church in the ordinary community 
is a powerful agency for the control of 
public sentiment. Multitudes of people 
are particularly suggestible to its teach- 
ing. The message of its official spokes- 
man is given while people are in a wor- 
shipful attitude. They are less critical of 
a message that makes use of a Scripture 
text as a point of departure than of other 
public utterances. The members of a 
worshiping congregation “give weight” to 
the evidence of the arguments presented 
by a beloved or respected preacher. 

Furthermore, opportunities are present- 
ed regularly for this unusually effective 
creator of public opinion to present his 
message. If he wishes to discipline or 
annihilate, to commend or support an 
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agency that is affecting the children of the 
community, he can follow up his message, 
repeat it, amplify and reenforce it. The 
sanctions and taboos of religion, adroitly 
formulated and tactfully presented, may 
be indelibly stamped upon any local con- 
gregation. If the pulpit can make war an 
outlaw, can destroy the sweat shop, can 
deprive child labor of legal sanction, it 
can also eradicate the harmful movies, the 
dishonest milk dealer, the unsanitary 
playground, and the hazardous railway 
crossing. 


TuHeE Pastor AND His WorKING 
CONGREGATION 


All this presupposes that the minister 
is sensitized with reference to child wel- 
fare. He needs special training in genetic 
psychology and the various sociological 
conditions that affect child life. Even if 
it is practically impossible for him to be 
an authority on elementary and secondary 
education, scouting, day nurseries, play- 
ground management, community hygiene, 
housing, camping, juvenile courts, and 
other vital subjects, he can keep in touch 
with leaders who are intelligently familiar 
with local conditions, and from them he 
can get reliable information concerning 
changes that should be made in agencies 
that are affecting the lives of children in 
the community. 

But the modern church is not made up 
of one outstanding individual and an in- 
active, worshipfully receptive and eccle- 
siastically docile congregation. It is a 
highly organized club that is bent upon 
the complete Christianization of the local 
community, and, as far as possible, of the 
whole world community. It is capable of 
carrying through to completion many 
projects with which the pastor has only 
casual contact. The most effective pastor 
is the one who knows how to organize 
his church for service and for spiritual 
profit. He is skillful in distributing re- 
sponsibility. He knows his own limita- 
tions. He does not “spread out” until his 
one unique service is poorly rendered. 
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If the church is an organized agency 
for the realization of the reign of right 
living and universal well being for chil- 
dren, it should contain, as far as its per- 
sonnel makes it possible, individuals who 
are in training as specialists in various 
areas of service. The greatest enemies of 
childhood are parental ignorance, disease, 
poverty, the moral delinquency of parents, 
and a social environment that abounds in 
unworthy conduct patterns. These sources 
of childhood woe should not be permitted 
to exist in any community. Where they 
do exist, there should be a corresponding 
point of emphasis in the organization of 
the local church, and a group of persons 
who act as the representative of the church 
in seeking to improve conditions. An in- 
telligent pastor, without compromising his 
essentially religious message and ministry, 
can be the inspiring leader of a working 
congregation that functions along these 
and other specialized lines of service to 
children. 

These two basic principles, the theoret- 
ical interest of the church in the well 
being of children, and the need of spe- 
cialized service on the part of laymen, 
coupled with the fact that the ordinary 
community is swarming with agencies that 
seek to render particularized forms of 
service to children, suggest that frequently 
the most vital influence of the church will 
be registered indirectly. If the member- 
ship of a local church includes a member 
of the school board, of the local council 
of Boy Scouts, of the public library board, 
of the city council, of the board of man- 
agers of the local playground, of the 
parole committee of the juvenile court, of 
the board of trustees of the day nursery, 
of the committee in charge of the little 
theatre, of the executive committee of the 
May festival, of the board of managers of 
the woman’s club, of the executive com- 
mittee of the parent teacher association, 
and of other agencies that affect the child 
life of the community, the indirect influ- 
ence of that church should register vitally 
in the lives of children. One Sunday 
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morning messages that brings the full di- 
vine sanction of the Christian faith to 
bear upon all agencies devoted to the real- 
ization of the abundant life for children 
could inspire devoted service along many 
lines and in many lives. 


SoME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Keeping in mind that there are several 
methods by which the church may cooper- 
ate with the various agencies that affect 
the family life of the community in which 
it is located, the following concrete sug- 
gestions may be made: 

1. The new policies of community serv- 
ice that have been adopted by the more 
progressive public libraries are a challenge 
to the church to cooperate in stimulating 
the circulation of the best books and 
magazines. 

2. Various social agencies have called 
attention to the circulation of magazines 
that are a menace to family welfare. The 


giving of moral support to the efforts to’ 


enforce the law against obscene literature 
is an unavoidable responsibility which 
nearly every church faces. 

3. Since the social disintegration of the 
family is due in part to the increased num- 
ber of social contacts which members of 
the family make outside of the home, the 
church may well consider whether it can 
reduce the number of its own social group 
meetings. 

4. If silent night once a week can be 
enforced for the broadcasting stations, 
could not the church foster a home night 
movement—securing the cooperation of 
all local organizations to recognize the 
right of the home to preempt one night 
each week? 

5. The fostering of the wholesome social 
contacts among middle and later adoles- 
cent young people—even if this involves 
direct, sportsmanlike competition with 
counter attractions, is of primary impor- 
tance. 

6. The use of the choicest pictures in 
the decoration of homes can be fostered 
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by the church working through art clubs 
and schools. The unveiling of a new pic- 
ture in a home may well be the occasion of 
a significant social event in the family or 
neighborhood. 

7. Calling attention to particularly valu- 
able radio programs is one way by which 
the church can protect its families against 
jazz parties, joy rides, and movies—fol- 
lowed by eats-in-an-adjoining-town cele- 
brations. 

8. Cooperation with the local play- 
ground association in its numerous recrea- 
tional programs has come to be a definite 
obligation in some communities. The 
local association needs to feel the definite 
influence of all the church constituencies, 
to maintain the highest ideals of play and 
recreation. 

9. By appointing intelligently sym- 
pathetic troop committees to stand back of 
scout masters who are loyal to both the 
church and the home is the best way, in 
many local situations, of solving problems 
of younger boys in relation to the family. 

10. In larger cities, cooperation be- 
tween the churches and the courts—espe- 
cially the juvenile and divorce courts—is 
preventing the disintegration of some 
families. 

11. The character education movement 
in the public schools is placing a newly 
differentiated burden, of a very personal 
nature, upon teachers. More than ever, 
public school teachers need to feel the in- 
telligent, cooperative interest of the 
churches, their backing in helping to main- 
tain moral integrity, high morals, a per- 
sonal demonstration of how Christian 
character is constituted. 

The above suggestions by no means con- 
stitute a complete list. They merely call 
attention to the fact that churches need to 
be alert. Their lay leaders need social 
imagination and sympathy. The church 
should be busy, effectively busy, creating 
socially minded leaders, for the welfare 
of the family is a task that requires the 
intelligent cooperation of many specialists. 


SEX MORALITY AMONG NEGROES 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


EX morality among Negroes has de- 
.) veloped as a part of the larger pro- 
cess by which the Negro has become 
moralized. Therefore, when one under- 
takes to understand the sex behavior of 
the Negro, all hypotheses concerning the 
strength of the sex instinct in him and 
his African inheritance prove barren 
speculation. The morality of the Negro 
has grown out of his experiences in 
America. Only in so far as certain values 
have had meaning for him have they in- 
fluenced his behavior. Standards of sex 
behavior have become a part of the tradi- 
tion of certain classes of Negroes when 
they have acquired meaning for these 
classes. They could not be imposed as 
elements of a system of abstract virtues 
to be cultivated. The first step in under- 


standing the sex morality of the Negro is ° 


an understanding of the process by which 
traditions and distinctions have become 
forms of control. 

In discussing the social background of 
the Negro one should begin with his life 


in America; for the introduction of the . 


Negro into this country meant a complete 
break with the African traditions. This 
was brought about by the destruction of 
tribal life and the breaking up of any 
kind of group life by which the African 
heritage could have been preserved. 
Often the false assumption that the Negro 
had preserved in America polygamistic 
practices of Africa has been the basis for 
explanations of irregular sex habits. 
Although pre-marital sex relations are 
sanctioned among many tribes in Africa 
and polygamy is well nigh universal in 
certain classes, these practices were insti- 
tutionalized and were regulated by 
society... In America there were new sets 


of social forces which determined the na-- 





1. See Charles W. Margold, Sex Freedom and 
Social Control. p. 45. 


ture of the social control of the sex rela- 
tions of the slaves and the free Negro 
who lived outside the institution of 
slavery. 

Within the institution of slavery the 
social relations and the attitudes of 
Negroes were determined for most of 
them by the plantation system. This sys- 
tem varied in the lower South consider- 
ably from the somewhat more patriarchal 
system of Virginia. Yet it presented on 
the whole certain features which make it 
possible to generalize. On the larger 
plantations where the slaves were re- 
moved from contact with the master class 
and were subjected to the overseers they 
approached more the status of mere in- 
struments of production. There was 
herding of the two sexes and different 
families indiscriminately in huts. There 
was little opportunity for the development 
of familial sentiments and the mother 
who was only a breeder of instruments of 
production had little of maternal senti- 
ment. Nor was there anything in the 
slave institution to insure the stability of 
the marital relation when it was based 
upon genuine affection and mutual in- 
terest between the parents and the parents 
and children. Washington Irving in his 
Journals comments: “Evil of Negroes— 
they may be parted from their children” 
and finds consolation in the fact by ask- 
ing: “Are not white people so, by school- 
ing, marriage, business, etc.” Neverthe- 
less, some masters, especially in those 
states where slavery assumed in many 
cases the character of a patriarchal insti- 
tution, regulated and respected the ties 
between their slaves. A Negro who was 
born in slavery in Virginia tells of attend- 
ing a wedding held in the mansion at 
which, after the master had given away 
the man and the mistress the woman, the 
couple were united in wedlock by the 
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Episcopal clergyman.? After the emanci- 
pation proclamation these unions were 
legalized and in many cases proved per- 
manent unions. 

The stable element in the Negro family 
was the mother. But a normal Negro 
family has been emerging since the days 
of slavery. In fact some of these fami- 
lies extend back to the period prior to 
emancipation. The emergence of a free 
class was responsible for the founding of 
these families. “In many instances,” says 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson,*? “the husband 
purchased the wife or vice versa.” In 
New Orleans and Charleston especially, 
a large mulatto class with property grew 
up. This class had its own standards and 
traditions. They represented a separate 
caste and did not consider themselves re- 
lated to the slave class. Many of these 
social distinctions were even found under 
the institution of slavery where the 
“house” Negroes regarded themselves as 
a superior group. These slaves were as a 
rule mulattoes. With the coming of free- 
dom these same people who through close 
association with the whites had acquired 
some culture, set themselves apart and 
carried on a group life with their own 
standards. 

One of the most important aspects of 
the building up of a group life among 
Negroes are the communities which 
have grown up around Negro schools in 
the South. Tuskegee Institute stands out 
especially as a community in which Ne- 
groes have carried on group life more 
thoroughly than anywhere in the South. 
Booker Washington, who attempted to 
train the Negro in economic efficiency, 
soon built up at Tuskegee a little society 
which trained the Negro for participation 
in the whole range of social life. 

In the communities about the school 
these Negroes who were segregated to a 
large extent from the whites have come 
to play a role in their group and become 





2. From document in possession of the writer. 


3. Fnee Negro Owners of Slaves in the United 
States in 1830. 


moralized. They have built up traditions 
and achieved honors which have become 
the basis of group standards and group 
control. 

It has been necessary to give this ac- 
count of the social background of the 
Negro because in no other way are we 
able to get an understanding of the pro- 
cess by which morality has been built up 
in the Negro group on the whole. Sex 
morality is only a part of the moral order, 
The sex attitudes which the Negro mani- 
fests today are a part of the moral life 
of the group. The aims and values which 
have acquired meaning for the group or 
for sections of the Negro group determine 
his sex behavior. 

For the Negro group as a whole, move- 
ment to cities during the past decade has 
been of tremendous significance. This 
movement was primarily economic and 
was occasioned, as is well known, by the 
World War. In studying the sex moral- 
ity of the Negro we have to take into ac- 
count this new factor. The plantation 
system has been slowly disintegrating be- 
cause of the pressure of economic forces. 
There is great mobility of the Negro 
population. Dr. Howard Odum in his 
recent book has traced the career of the 
Negro who has broken away from the 
soil and become a wanderer. In this book 
we see very clearly the demoralization 
which has taken place among a group that 
has been uprooted from all forms of social 
control. Moreover, we get a vivid pic- 
ture of the home surroundings of the 
Negro of this class, which is having its 
first contact with civilization. The chief 
character of the book relates: “Bout this 
time Mamma an’ us chillun all went to 
live with my grandfather and grand- 
mother, bein’ mama’s papa and mama, 
still livin’ an’ fine ole gray haired citizens. 
Reason for us movin’ was so mama could 
work-out better with white folks an’ leave 
smalles’ chillun with her parents”. 

This book reveals in realistic terms the 


4. Howard Odum, Rainbow Round My Shoulder, 
p. 41. 
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sex attitudes of this group. Left Wing 
Gordon boasts: “I was with eight differ- 
ent women one week,” and adds, “an’ I 
heard boys tell one day they had as high 
as fifteen-twenty in week. An’ then again 
I knowed eight boys fightin’ over one 
woman from sundown one day till nex’ 
mornin’.”* Later on he says: “Seems lak 
they like you mo’ if you been married. 
Leastwise didn’t make no difference with 
’em if you be married or if they be 
married, ’scusin’ mo’ better women like 
I told *bout befo’”.* The latter remark 
indicates Left Wing Gordon’s apprecia- 
tion of class differences about which he 
remarks earlier. 

There are statistics on illegitimacy and 
sex delinquency among Negroes, but they 
have little significance unless they are 
studied in relation to the social differ- 
entiation which has taken place in the 
Negro group. The quotations above give 
an insight into the sex morality of a group 
without tradition or any roots in a moral 
order. In order to bring into clear light 
the point of view represented in this 
paper, the writer is going to analyze some 
cases of illegitimacy and family situations 
which he has been studying. 

The first case is of a family which 
comes from Alabama by the way of St. 
Louis. This woman’ who was deserted 
by her husband was born in Alabama, one 
member of a family of seven children. 
She knows nothing of her grandparents 
except her mother’s mother. She says: 
“My father had a small crop about a mile 
from town. He worked around. He was 
a slave in Virginia. My father 
and mother owned their own home of 
about eight acres. The first house was a 
log house. Then they built a frame 
house.” This woman’s family were promi- 
nent members of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. She recalls her father 
occupying one prominent corner in the 
church and her mother the other. She 





Ibid., p. 144-5. 
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6. Ibid., p. 145. 

7. This information is from a document in the 
possession of the writer. 
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married a porter on the railroad and soon 
after marriage came North. When the 
husband reached St. Louis his behavior 
changed. She laments: “It seems like a 
man don’t want a good woman any more. 
Mine got to the place where he wouldn't 
do nothin’. He would go away and come 
back”. Finally he deserted his wife and 
left her with a son and two daughters to 
rear alone. Her daughter who is just 
sixteen has married recently. Her son 
continues to bear the burden of support- 
ing his mother, who is finding it difficult 
to get work, and his younger sister. 

We see the family, a part of whose 
story is set down above, emerging from 
slavery and acquiring a home for the 
center of family life. Although this fam- 
ily has not acquired much property or 
peculiar distinction, it is thoroughly 
rooted in the community of which it is 3 
part. In the life of this family we can 
see very distinctly the rdle of the church, 
the first institution which the Negro built 
up in America. When this woman brings 
her family to the large urban center, she 
no longer finds status in the large 
churches in the community as she does at 
home. Therefore, we see her seeking a 
more congenial environment in the little 
store-front church. She says: “I goes to 
the Sanctified church right around the 
corner. They got a little bit of dark 
woman who preaches. She don’t care 
*bout no denomination. She says she is 
just called to preach the word of God.” 
In the little town from which she came 
in Alabama, denominational lines pos- 
sessed great significance; but here in the 
metropolitan center denominational lines 
dissolve in the little churches which draw 
together those who have been used to the 
small churches of the small communities. 
It is very likely that if this family had re- 
mained in the small rural community that 
a normal family life would have been 
maintained. It is true that the girl might 
have married at an early age. Neverthe- 
less, they would have been subject to the 
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controls in the community in which they 
had acquired status. 

In the story of another family which 
had built up a long and secure family 
tradition in the South, one can see a better 
prospect of resisting the disintegrating 
effects of city life. This family origi- 
nated in New Orleans before emancipa- 
tion. They were mulattos and had in- 
herited considerable property from their 
white relatives. The grandparents of the 
children who are now living in the North 
were members of that free class of people 
in New Orleans who had their own stand- 
ards and thought themselves superior to 
the slave blacks. The parents were given 
private instruction and later attended 
Catholic school. During the days of re- 
construction members of this same family 
occupied political and civil service offices. 
The children of the second generation 
were in turn educated in Negro and white 
colleges. Later they made their way to 
the North with some economic competence 
which they had inherited. The mem- 
bers of this family who are living in the 
North have occupied prominent positions 
in the Negro community and their chil- 
dren have in turn married into Negro 
families with traditions. The sex moral- 
ity of this family has been for three gen- 
erations the sex morality of the great 
American middle class. When we under- 
take an analysis of some of the cases of 
illegitimacy which the social worker has 
to deal with, we find these things lacking. 
The following case will illustrate this 
point: 

This sixteen year old girl who became 
pregnant was the victim of a broken 
home. Her parents were ignorant and 
mere laborers in the South. When the 
girl was eight years old her father died. 
She only received a sixth grade education 
and was passed around among her rela- 
tives, who had migrated from the South 
to different parts of the North. She was 
living with a sister in the North when 
her pregnancy took place. The father of 
the child was a roomer. He was a laborer 
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without any standing in any group. After 
enticing the girl into sexual relations he 
promised to marry her, but married an- 
other girl in the meanwhile. The girl is 
indifferent about prosecuting the man and 
is indifferent about the child. 

The brief statement of the case cited 
brings out not only a lack of a family life 
to build up ideals but it indicates the prob- 
lem of the Negro in the city. Where the 
Negro is forced to live in houses ordi- 
narily occupied by a group on a higher 
economic level and supply the additional 
rent through roomers, then we have a 
breakdown of the intimacy of a family 
group. The plantation Negro who comes 
to the large city becomes almost com- 
pletely’separated from any moral order. 
Quite often the disintegration begins in 
the small town of the South and by the 
time the family reaches the northern city 
it is already broken. In other cases we 
find children being sent North by their 
parents in order to get an adequate educa- 
tion. Such an aim does not always moti- 
vate their coming North. One girl who 
had an illegitimate child said that all the 
young people in her community had heard 
of Chicago as a wonderful city for mak- 
ing money and enjoying freedom. 

The problem of sex morality of the 
Negro, as we have attempted to show, is 
part of the moralizing of the group. We 
have seen that this process has gone on 
as the Negro has been able to create a 
group life in which he has acquired status 
and built up a tradition. This has pro- 
gressed much faster among a certain small 
section of the population than among 
the mass. The mass which is being up- 
rooted from the plantation system has 
been set adrift in a world without 
a moral order except where it has 
formed groups as in churches, lodges, 
and other organizations where the indi- 
vidual acquires status in a group. In the 
city where most primary group relations 
are dissolved we find illegitimacy and 
sex delinquency as indices of this lack of 
social control. 


~ 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND FREEDOM 


JosEPpH COCHRAN AND CarLyLe A. CUNNINGHAM 


a eee do you think the student 
body wants in the way of lib- 
erty to think, liberty to act, liberty to re- 
vise older concepts in the light of newer 
idealism, and liberty to attempt to lead 
social forces toward the accomplishment 
of certain ideals?” 

The above question was recently put 
to an education group at Reed College. 
It was suggested by one of the group that 
a reply formulated by the cooperative 
effort of several persons would be a 
more accurate consensus of student 
opinion than that of a single individual. 
The class concurred, and a committee 
was appointed to plan and execute such 
a cooperative reply. 

The committee decided that the best 
way to discover what the student body 
wanted would be to ask it; not, however, 
by appealing to the student body in gen- 
eral, at the probable risk of gaining re- 
sponses from an interested few whose 
answers might be colored by their in- 
terests, but by securing written state- 
ments from a number of students as 
nearly representative as possible. This 
was done. From the several papers sub- 
mitted excerpts have been gathered and 
arranged under the particular subhead of 
the question which they contribute to de- 
velop. It might be noted here that a 
committee of five began work upon the 
paper, but it devolved upon two to com- 


plete it. 


In view of the fact that this paper 
deals with students at Reed College, it 
will be desirable, as a background to the 
discussion of student wants, to give a 
brief account of the policy, aim, and 
community life of the college. 

“Reed College is a liberal College of Arts 
and Sciences. It is undenominational and co- 
educational. Faculty and students are engaged 
in a common enterprise: to discover and main- 
tain the proper relations between the elements 
which go to make up a well balanced, well 
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rounded life, spiritual, intellectual, social and 
physical. : 

“The aim of Reed College is to prepare stu- 
dents for active and useful citizenship. It 
seeks to accomplish this by developing their 
powers of self direction, by teaching them 
to form judgments upon the basis of fullest 
available information, and by interesting them 
in the common problems and the common re- 
sources of the American people and of the 
whole family of nations. 

“It is presumed that on his entrance the 
student and his parents recognize that in a 
community such as that of Reed College pri- 
mary responsibility for the right conduct of 
the student rests with him. The faculty exer- 
cises all reasonable vigilance, but it cannot un- 
dertake to shield by special: safeguards stu- 
dents who through immaturity or lack of ordi- 
nary experience are unable to take care of 
themselves.” 

At Reed students and faculty consti- 
tute a community that is cooperatively 
governed. Once a month student and 
faculty councils meet to discuss matters 
of mutual interest. To insure freedom 
of thought the college has provided, not 
in theory but in fact, a strictly uncen- 
sored library and speaking platform. 

Class attendance is voluntary. 

Chapel attendance is voluntary. 

Certain courses require no examina- 
tions. 

Examinations are never proctored. 

It must be allowed, in fact, that if 
Reed errs at all, it is in the direction of 
liberty. 

LIBERTY TO THINK 


“At the first impression ‘freedom of 
thought’ seems superfluous. There would 
seem to be no way of governing, limiting, 
another person’s thinking. Thought, 
however, is a mental output which bears 
a very definite relation to the mental in- 
take; and the intake is often too closely 
watched. Students, no matter how much 
they regard themselves as men and 
women, are frequently regarded by their 
elders as children, and as children their 
thinking is governed in two ways. First, 
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by having great lumps of thought ma- 
terial hidden from them or put beyond 
their reach ; and secondly, by having been 
educated in the channels of certain bug- 
bears and taboos, so that they automatic- 
ally cram certain self stimulated thoughts 
back into their subconscious as blasphe- 
mous.” 

Another student has a different idea: 
“Tt is a man’s own fault if he has not 
the liberty to think; he is either careless 
or lazy. There are two great sources 
of experience, life (direct) and books 
(indirect) ; whenever a man finds the one 
giving a distorted picture of the other, 
no power on earth can deny him the lib- 
erty of thinking about the two.” 

“IT believe that liberty to think and to 
express one’s thought is highly desirable 
in college. For this reason, I believe 
that all sides of a question should be 
presented. All thoughtful students ap- 
preciate the policy of a school which in- 
vites to its platform not only those 
speakers of unquestioned repute, but al- 
so those who are considered ‘dangerous’ 
by many other institutions. I believe 
such a procedure is more conducive to 
the development of well balanced judg- 
ment than the policy of solicitous repres- 
sion. If a man’s ideas are (considered) 
extreme, the students should be given an 
opportunity to determine that for them- 
selves, freedom to follow their own in- 
clinations in saying what is, and what is 
not, good. After all, a person of college 
age has, or ought to have, some sense 
and discretion ; and there is no better way 
of developing it than by allowing it ex- 
ercise.” 

Perhaps, from the standpoint of edu- 
cation, there is a deep significance in the 
following statement: “There is much 
less danger in allowing the student to 
express radical opinions in college (where 
there is a professor to correct them if 
they are founded on false assumptions, 
and where he must know the other side 
of the situation in order to pass his ex- 
aminations), than there is in bottling up 
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these ideas until he has graduated—and 
then turning him out into society with 
all his uncriticised and insidious fallacies. 


‘There is a positive gain in allowing col- 


lege students to express themselves free- 
ly; their ideas are invariably challenged, 
and in defending themselves they learn 
both to weigh their own ideas and to do 
their own thinking quickly and ac- 
curately.” 

The committee points out this above 
statement as an example of what hap- 
pens when a college becomes conscious 
of its liberalism. The result is the same 
as that obtained under a policy of strict 
censorship; the student had learned to 
associate radicalism with “insidious’’ and 
“fallacious.” In this case, liberalism in 
education has been thwarted by its own 
hand. 

So much for the liberty to think. 


Lisperty to Act 


On this topic the papers were in agree- 
ment in expressing a desire for greater 
freedom in the course of study. Nearly 
every paper embodied this desire in one 
way or another. However, as the state- 
ments stand, one hardly knows how to in- 
terpret them. The intensity of the “de- 
sire’ may range all the way from a wist- 
ful plea to a passionate yearning for 
freedom to follow some special subject. 

“The student body wants freedom 
from outlined courses of thought which 
allow no non-conformity; freedom of 
opportunity to discover the facts and the 
truth about anything they wish to know 
without intervention of the faculty. They 
want unrestricted reading and oppor- 
tunity to hear a good discussion of a 
subject. They want the opportunity to 
formulate their own opinions rather than 
have other people’s thrust upon them.” 

“The student body wants the liberty 
to act upon their beliefs; freedom in the 
choice of work which vitally interests 
them. Few prescribed courses are de- 
sired by the students. They want free- 
dom in when, and how they study.” 


CoLLEGE STUDENTS AND FREEDOM 


“I think we need more freedom in the 
choice of subjects, and fewer require- 
ments; we want freedom from grades 
and examinations, more independent 
work. We regret getting started on some- 
thing and then having to quit to attend a 
class.” 

And further, on the matter of exami- 
nations: “Is there any reason to be- 
lieve that an instructor is ignorant of 
any particular student’s standing after 
a semester of papers, conferences, and 
class discussions? Examinations are not 
true indices of the educand’s ability to 
think; nor are they any fair test of what 
facts he has memorized.” 

“One thing a student does not like is 
to be told just what subjects he should 
or should not take. A person is pretty 
sure to know what he wants when he 
starts to college, and with a little help 
from a professor he can arrange a suit- 
able course of study.” 

This student does not agree with the 
above: “It has not been overlooked by 
the college administration that incoming 
students have been used to following a 
system of very definite daily assignments, 
but the confusion developed in the mind 
of the student, on being confronted by a 
procedure of suggested study, is perhaps 
greater than ordinarily presumed. Since 
the student is unaccustomed, and there- 
fore unable, to think for himself, it has 
been taken for granted that he should 
be taught to do so at once; but leaving 
the inexperienced student entirely to his 
own devices may as often as not lead to 
results quite unfavorable to him.” 

With one exception, throughout the 
papers, student government and the 
honor system were desired ; one student, 
however, demurred: “I do not support 
student government because I have a 
natural (or acquired) distrust for mobs 
and groups who gather together for the 
purpose of making their fellow students 
better. If I am to deliver myself bound 
into the hands of a group, I want it to 
be that one which is the least likely to 
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be swayed by the voices of those who 
implicitly believe that one man is as good 
as another. I want it to be that group 
which is the better trained to recognize, 
amid the multifarious shoutings of ‘lib- 
erty and freedom,’ the subtle note of per- 
sonal ambition. We are so obsessed with 
the idea of liberty that a clever speaker, 
by the careful selection of phrases such 
as, ‘oppression by the faculty, ability of 
students to govern themselves,’ could 
swing a majority to vote almost any way. 

“Is honor so tangible that we can sys- 
tematize it? Do students become more 
honorable on the day such a system is 
installed than they were the day before?” 

The women speak: “There should be 
freedom among the women to make what 
rules they think necessary for their own 
use, and they should not be held down 
to older conventions when they are cap- 
able of evolving their own.” 

A few papers gave the standard con- 
ception of liberty: “Action becomes the 
testing ground of thought; and, insofar 
as it does not hamper the freedom of 
others, it should not be restricted.” 

We leave the college campus and take 
the results of learning into the wide 
world. 


LIBERTY TO REVISE OLDER CONCEPTS IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE NEw IDEALISM 


It was in this aspect of the question 
and the one immediately following, that 
the committee saw the glaring defects of 
the educational system. Outside of a 
few general hints, there was no critical 
expression on such national problems as 
unemployment, naval race with Great 
Britain and Japan, mergers, balance of 
world’s gold, scandals in high govern- 
mental offices, and America’s foreign 
policy with small, as contrasted with 
large nations; not to mention the condi- 
tion of America’s art, music, and litera- 
One member of the committee 
looked upon the questionnaire as a chal- 
lenge to his generation, and accused the 
students of having neither aims nor 
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hopes beyond the narrow limits of the 
college. Perhaps it is unfair to ask, in 
the midst of an experiment, just what 
the experimenter is attempting to do; or, 
as one student has expressed it, “It is dif- 
ficult to describe definite ways and 
means of freedom until one has experi- 
mented widely.” 

We select a goal: “The ideal society 
for most of the students, I believe, is 
one in which all men are strong and in- 
telligent, and in which these men use 
their strength in the accomplishment of 
worthwhile tasks, a society made up of 
men who can rise above materialistic in- 
terests to the appreciation of art, music, 
and literature. The material must not 
be neglected, after all . . . etc.” 

“My goal is: freedom for all men to 
develop their personalities and live in 
wide experiences, and grow as they ad- 
vance in capabilities.” 

A student points out the way: “I be- 
lieve that students have not yet aban- 
doned their faith in the democratic ideal 
which has been America’s inspiration for 
so long. But for the complete realization 
of all that democracy implies the people 
must have enthusiasm and a willingness 
to make experiments, which qualities can 
be obtained only through time and ex- 
perience.” 

The committee reminds that: “Work 
is the law; the worth of a sentiment lies 
in the sacrifices men make for its sake; 
all ideals are built on the ground of 
solid achievement;” and finally, that 
eternal struggle is also the price paid 
for liberty. 

We turn to the final question of what 
the student wants. 


LisBeErRTY TO ATTEMPT TO LEAD SocrAL 
Forces TOWARD THE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT OF NEw IDEALS 


“The new generation have new ideals 
which they should be allowed to work 
for. Having studied the old and worked 
out a new solution, the student should 
have a chance to try it. Cooperation, 
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not competition, might then have a 
chance. 

We find that idealists often disagree: 
“One’s idealism is nothing but that given 
him by his biological and social heriiage, 
and is rather well fixed during child- 
hood.” 

“We do not give a hoot about new 
ideals; what we want is the realization 
of some of the ancient ones we have had 
preached to us from the time we were 
old enough to listen; the ideal of equal- 
ity, for instance.” 

“The World War has had a consider- 
able effect in deflating idealism among 
students. After he studies economics, 
history, politics, in their relation to na- 
tionalism and internationalism, he be- 
comes more than dubious about the 
brotherhood of man, making the world 
safe for democracy, etc. This has also 
led to a certain amount of cynicism in 
regard to ‘national honor’.” 

Finally, the middle class speaks: 
“Ideas generally take a radical or ex- 
treme form at first; later through con- 
tact with others, these same ideals be- 
come modified and toned down; some- 
times so sane and conservative, they 
might belong to a middle aged New 
England minister. Let those individuals 
who are burning with some great social, 
economic, or political ideal, go out and 
put it to test in the practical world; they 
will soon discover its truth or fallacy. If 
their theory is worth anything its use will 
be proved in the practical world; if it 
is useless, let its advocates starve until 
they come to their senses.” 

And the committee feels that it must 
reply: hunger and fear of hunger does 
not always have a taming effect upon the 
young radical or idealist; it may have 
the opposite. As an example of an “in- 
dividual who was burning with a great 
social ideal,” and who put it “to the test 
of the practical world,” we cite Jesus, 
and ask whether he or the practical 
world was fallacious. We believe that 
any system of government or religion 
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which does not work out for the happi- 
ness of the vast bulk of humanity is un- 
democratic and should be changed. The 
violence of the change, of course, will 
depend upon the stupidity and ignor- 
ance with which the ruling party has 
used its power. 

But the committee has not yet said 
quite what it wants to. 

It is this: When it is a fairly well 
accepted fact that students go to college 
with some such idea as fitting themselves 
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E HEAR a great deal about young 

people. Religious leaders are deep- 
ly interested in them. We are asking 
ourselves, “Is there a youth movement, 
and if so, what is it?” 

There is a movement among young 
people quite different from any social 
movement seen in recent years, and it 
seems to be rapidly spreading. It is not 
organized with a constitution and of- 
ficers, but is a restless undercurrent 
which is becoming more and more articu- 
late. 

I 

It is difficult to formulate the thoughts, 
convictions, and desires of youth, but it 
seems to me as I know them that young 
people may be thought of as falling into 
three groups: 

First, there is a very large group of 
those who are restless, eager, and full 
of life, but who take social organization 
for granted. They want that which will 
make them happy. They seek expres- 
sion, but they are satisfied in large 
measure with things as they are. Inertia 
prompts them to drift with the tide, for, 
in company with most of their elders, 
they do not have the capacity to think 
constructively for themselves. They be- 
come soldiers in time of war, workers 
in time of peace. They join unions if 


to excel at “some sort of living in some 
sort of social world;” and the students, 
in contemplating their future relation to 
that social world, mull over in their 
minds such abstractions as Loeb and 
Leopold, Sacco and Vanzetti, Snyder, 
Gray, Hickman, Remus, and Capone, is 
it to be greatly wondered by their pre- 
ceptors that these students are inclined 
to forsake some outworn and impractical 
ideals for more popular and profitable 
ones? 
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the pressure is sufficiently great, or if 
that is “the thing to do.” They join 
churches for much the same reason. 
Perhaps ninety young people out a hun- 
dred pertain to this class. 

Second, there is a group, not so large 
as the first, composed of active idealists. 
In this group, for instance, are those 
who are thrilled with the social ethics of 
Jesus, and who accept service in the 
church and in other social organizations 
with the thought of making the existing 
order serve as “stepping stones to higher 
things.” They wish to conserve what they 
feel is best, to revitalize the church and 
society, thinking thereby to win modern 
life to the ideals of Jesus. They will 
probably become ministers, or religiously 
and socially motivated business men, con- 
structive leaders in their communities. 

Third, there is a group, which some- 
times appears small and at other times 
large, composed of young rebels. They 
see little good in the present social or- 
ganization for it inhibits them, and pre- 
vents the immediate attainment of certain 
desires. They would scrap it all and es- 
tablish a new order of things governed 
by what they call “freedom of expres- 
sion.” They are susceptible to fantastic 
appeals, such as that of sovietism, or rad- 
icalism in its many forms. From among 
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them are recruited the Bohemians in life. 
A few of these, when converted, become 
social prophets of a better day. As a 
social class they provoke our thought, 
and prevent the rest of us from drifting 
into an optimistic senescence. 

It is manifestly unfair to classify 
young people into these three groups, but 
the classification will serve. It is still 
more unfair to set off young people from 
the rest of us, and refer to them as in a 
movement apart. If there is a youth 
movement, it is one of interests, not of 
age, and the youngster of fifty may be 
more radical, more unstable—or he may 
be more progressive and constructive— 
than the youngster of twenty-two. 

The writer sat not long ago in a stu- 
dent conference. Six students, three 
men and three women, sat down with 
him around a table. Two of these were 
deeply interested in campus activities. 
They did not attend church, and felt that 
church influences did not amount to 
much. Perhaps the institution was all 
right, but they had never taken the trou- 
ble to find out. They had drifted with 
the tide of college life, and in that par- 
ticular college the church influence was 
not so great as that of college activities. 
They had adopted the “scientific” atti- 
tude toward life, but were so very “un- 
scientific” in their attitude toward the 
church. They were drifters in that re- 
gard. These two students agreed that 
they wanted something they were not 
receiving in life, but could not tell what 
it was. They were convinced that the 
church could not help them. After the 
writer and two other students at the 
table had explained the nature of reality 
in religion as a young person’s goal, 
they said they thought perhaps this was 
what they needed. We have no evidence 
that they followed up the thought. 

Two other students at the table were 
passively interested in the church, and 
passively interested in college life. They 
were neither within nor without. Every- 
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thing was all right; they made good 
grades; they had money to spend; they 
were perfectly satisfied. They were hap- 
py in their college life. They were happy 
when they went to church. They were 
happy in their social relationships, heal- 
thy, and all that, so, they asked, why 
worry. 

The other two students were pro- 
foundly convinced that the salvation of 
society lay in the church. They felt that 
things were not so fortunate as they 
ought to be, and it was their particular 
problem to make things better. They 
felt the burden of this responsibility, and 
showed it in their conversation about 
the table. They were potential leaders 
within the Christian group, not satisfied 
with things as they are, but determined 
idealists set upon making things what 
they felt they ought to be. 


II 

Let us come back now and take an- 
other cross section of the youth move- 
ment. Approached from this standpoint, 
most young people would not fall into 
groups, but would be curiously alike. 
We shall mention just four aspects: 

Young people are idealists. They 
look to certain of their leaders, and to 
certain institutions in civilization, as the 
center of their ideals. Particularly do 
they think of Jesus, when they do think 
of him, as a great idealist, whom it would 
be well to follow. 

Young people want freedom of 
thought. They are not satisfied in the 
church, nor in any other area of modern 
life, to accept things just because they 
are told to do so—that is, most of them 
are not. Those of us who are parents 
know how strong is this urge. Young 
people want to accept or reject the stand- 
ard modes of the times in accord with 
their own evaluation, or with that of 
their group. It is the exceptional parent 
who is able to bring his children to accept 
the standards under which he himself 
was reared, 
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Young people want freedom of action. 
Others have money to spend, why 
should not they have it too? Other sons 
and daughters drive cars, why should 
they not drive them? Other girls use 
lipsticks, why should they not use them 
too? Other boys drink, why should 
they not indulge as well? And there are 
so many influences in life leading to the 
establishment of habits commercially 
profitable to those who encourage them, 
that young people are frankly bewildered 
in knowing just how to act, just what to 
do. But they want freedom, and rather 
insist on it—freedom to follow a leader, 
or to go their own way as they will. It 
is curious to observe the many interests 
that are playing for the leadership of 
youth—government propaganda emanat- 
ing from the war department, peace 
propaganda from a dozen agencies, so- 
cial theories from deepest Russian red to 
palest Quaker blue—and scores of com- 
mercial agencies seeking to create a mar- 
ket for their wares from automobiles to 
hip flasks. Freedom of action? Yes, 
but how often is freedom “persuaded.” 

Young people want to cooperate with 
their elders. Being young, they believe 
they should lead rather than follow, but 
they do want to cooperate. Take for ex- 
ample the church. Where youth has the 
privilege of developing his own religious 
program, and serving as he sees best, he 
is happy. In some churches, however, 
the principal function of young people 
is to come and sit. There is nothing to 
do but sit. They contribute their small 
change, and are urged to contribute more. 


Their emotions are stirred—slightly— 
and are then allowed to cool. Very little 
of significant nature, they feel, is done. 
Young people want to cooperate in the 
church, and they will cooperate enthusi- 
astically if their elders will provide the 
opportunity. And if they are given the 
wider sweep, they may provide the in- 
centive for making the church a more ef- 
fective instrument in social life than it 
now is. 

Young people want to rely upon their 
elders, not only for support, but for sym- 
pathy, understanding, and authority in 
life. They insist, however, upon main- 
taining this relationship voluntarily. The 
day of the despot is gone. Youth him- 
self sets the limits of dependence upon 
the counsel, the authority, the leadership 
he will follow. The elder must meet the 
conditions imposed. 

The danger with the youth movement 
is not in the young people themselves, 
but in their elders. The stream of young 
life is teeming with tumultuous thoughts, 
and longing for some channel of effec- 
tive expression. If their elders stem the 
tide, young people will dig a new chan- 
nel for themselves. If their elders join 
hands with youth, the two together may 
accomplish things in the youth movement 
undreamed of in the movement of age. 


“One ship drives east, another west 
While the selfsame breezes blow. 

*Tis the set of the sails and not the gales 
That bids them where they go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of 
the fates 
As we journey along through life; 
’Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal 
And not the storm or the strife.” 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ivan G. GRIMSHAW 


HERE are four theories of the rela- 
tion of religion and education; and 
they may be stated as follows: 

(1) All education is the function of 
the state. 

According to this theory the state 
should provide both secular and religious 
education. This involves a state favored 
or supported church which not only does 
the religious teaching, but also guides the 
whole state program of education. This 
is the plan at present in operation in Can- 
ada in the province of Quebec. 

(2) All education is the function of the 
church. 

This is the Catholic view. It is ex- 
plained in the following quotation from 
Dr. James H. Ryan, Executive Secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence ;* 

The Catholic educational program is simple. 
We want every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school. We are far indeed from realizing such 
an ideal. 

If this ideal, so much desired by the 


Catholics, were to be adopted and realized 
by all religious groups, it would strike 
the death knell of our public school sys- 
tem. Instead we should have a system of 
parochial schools, each supported by a 
certain denomination. In those parochial 
schools religion would be a vital part of 
the curriculum. 

(3) The state must offer education to 
all pupils, but religious education is the 
task of the church and home. 

According to this view any religious 
groups, or others, who prefer non-state 
education, are permitted to have it, but 
the state offers to provide education for 
all its citizens. All religious education of 
any kind is left to the church and the 
home, but is otherwise disregarded by 
the state. 

(4) The state must provide education, 





1. In a speech before od on of Church Boards 
of Education, January, 1926. 


but the church must be made responsible 
for the presentation of religion. 

This view is being advocated today by 
perhaps a majority of those who are in- 
terested in the religious development of 
the nation. Under this plan it is main- 
tained that religion must be an effective 
part of all education, but at the same time, 
the American principle of the separation 
of church and state must be kept inviolate. 
This view assumes that the state provides 
only a part of education, and that relig- 
ion supplies a vital part. The church 
must realize its responsibility in educa- 
tion, and provide a second system of 
schools, cooperating with and supplement- 
ing state education. From the point 
where the state schools leave off in the 
process the church schools must carry the 
work forward. 

Just which of these four positions is 
to be accepted is a point of discussion in 
many quarters. Just what shall be the 
relation of church and state is a moot 
question. 

The question of cooperation between 
church and state is receiving much at- 
tention at present. Many are coming to 
feel that the public school must provide 
all education for the child—both secular 
and religious. Some schoolmen are be- 
ginning to work on this theory and many 
interesting experiments are being made. 

[In an address before the Chicago con- 
vention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Mr. Erwin L. Shaver 
made the following comment upon such 
experiments :? 


In certain communities religion is being 
taught in public schools in direct fashion. . . 
In a village community a local pastor is ap- 
pointed to the school faculty without pay. He 
goes regularly to the building and instructs 
all pupils with no request for such teaching 
having been made by individual parents. A 
well-known series of week-day religious edu- 


2. Four Types of Co-operation. Religious Edu- 


cation, XXII, 600, June, 1927. 
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cation texts is used. The technical separation 
of church and state is met by calling the 
course “ethics.” . Just how far this prac- 
tice is prevalent, we have little definite infor- 
mation. 7 

At the very time that these words were 


spoken, the writer was in the midst of a 
study of such situations. In the light 
of the beginnings of this approach to the 
solution of the problem of the relation of 
religious and public education, the De- 
partment of Practical Theology of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago desired to ascertain the facts, and at 
the suggestion of the Department and 
with its cooperation, the writer under- 
took this piece of research.* The pur- 
pose, scope, method, and results of this 
study will be recorded briefly in this ar- 
ticle. 
PURPOSE 


The survey had one definite purpose. 
That was the gathering of facts concern- 
ing those public schools in which relig- 
ious education was being presented under 
the following conditions : 

(1) As a regular part of the public 
school program. 

(2) In public school buildings. 

(3) On public school time. 

(4) By teachers paid out of public 
school funds. 

(5) Where credit was given as for 
public school subjects. 

No criticism or defense of these experi- 
ments was attempted, but an attempt was 
made to discover exactly what the con- 
ditions were and to interpret the data 
presented. 

Certain types of religious education in 
the schools were not considered as being 
within the scope of the survey. Namely: 
parochial schools, week-day religious edu- 
cation, the repeating of the Lord’s prayer 
in classes, high school classes where credit 
was allowed for outside Bible study, or 
classes in moral instruction. 





8. For a complete study of these situations see: 
Grimshaw, fees G.: Religious Education in the Public 
School. M. A. thesis University of Chicago, Sep- 
tember, 1927, 
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ScoPE 


That there is a widespread interest in 
this movement was indicated by the re- 
sponses which the Department received 
to the first survey letter. It was further 
shown by the fact that at least fourteen 
communities in ten different states are 
now conducting experiments along this 
line. These states are: 


Georgia South Carolina 
Michigan South Dakota 
Nebraska Vermont 
North Carolina Virginia 

Ohio West Virginia 


The writer realizes that although an 
attempt was made to list all schools con- 
ducting such an experiment, there were 
no doubt schools actually in operation 
which were not discovered by the sur- 
vey. 

Most of the states are represented by 
only one school, while some states have 
more. A good deal of this variation is 
due to the difference in state laws as to 
the teaching of religion. 


METHOD 


Since the field covered by this study 
had never before been surveyed, it was 
necessary for the investigator to develop 
a method of procedure. 

A letter explaining the purpose of the 
survey and asking for information was 
sent to five classes of individuals as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Secretaries of local church feder- 
ations. 

(2) State secretaries of religious edu- 
cation. 

(3) Denominational secretaries of re- 
ligious education. 

(4) Professors of religious education 
in various colleges. 

(5) State superintendents of public 
instruction. 

From the information received, a list 
was compiled of communities reported to 
be carrying on these experiments. A pre- 
liminary letter was then sent to the super- 
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intendent of schools in each community 
asking whether such an experiment was 
being carried on under his jurisdiction. 

When this information was compiled it 
enabled the investigator to eliminate cer- 
tain cases in which not all the conditions 
of the survey were met. 

Two schedules, or questionnaires, were 
then prepared for surveying these situ- 
ations: (1) A Supervisor’s Report,‘ of 
which one was sent to each public school 
superintendent, and (2) a Teacher’s Re- 
port,> one of which was sent to each 
teacher. 

RESULTS 

The information gained from the study 
of these fourteen cases may be indicated 
as follows: 

Objectives of Religious Education 
Classes—The teachers and’ supervisors 
point out three distinct types of objec- 
tives: (1) those centering in the individ- 
ual; (2) those centering in the Bible; and 
(3) those centering in religious education 
classes as providing an enlarged and 
more efficient program of religious educa- 
tion. 

The greatest number of objectives cen- 
ter in the Bible. Thus it would seem that 
the people interested in these classes place 
most of their emphasis upon biblical in- 
struction. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that to these people religious educa- 
tion and Bible study are practically syn- 
onymous, The idea of a curriculum de- 
veloped upon an experience basis does 
not seem to have entered into their think- 
ing. 

Little attention is paid to the develop- 
ment of Christian character on the part of 
the child, or to the matter of motivation 
in securing this end. Why such is the 
case was difficult to discover as those 
in charge seem not to know. 

Organization and Enrollment—The 
study has shown these classes in relig- 
ion to be, in most cases, of recent origin. 
In a good many instances the work is elec- 


4. See, Grimshaw: Op. cit., Appendix A. 
5. Ibid., Appendix B. 
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tive, although in some cases pupils attend 
these classes just as they do any others 
classes which are a required part of the 
school program. This latter method i; 
of value in tending the put religion on a 
par with other school subjects and make 
it an important part of life. 

Buildings and Equipment—It is here 
that these classes have, on the whole, an 
advantage over classes conducted in 
churches. These classes are here on a 
par with classes pursuing other school 
subjects. The child no longer has to leave 
a well equipped and well ordered school 
room to go to classes in religion in some 
ill equipped and poorly furnished church. 

But what these classes gain in build- 
ings, they lose in provision for the needs 
of the children. Very few of them have 
illustrative material worth mentioning, 
such as maps, charts, models, or stereo- 
graphs. The same lack is also evident in 
the matter of religious libraries, only two 
schools having more than a dozen relig- 
ious books for use by the pupils. This 
has a tendency to put too much emphasis 
upon the Bible as the only book neces- 
sary for instruction in religion. 

Materials of Teaching—Here again we 
discover a paucity of material. The 
schools best cared for seem to be those 
using the Abingdon Series. The second 
best are those making use of state syllabi. 
In both cases there are decided disadvan- 
tages due to the fact that the Abingdon 
Series was not prepared for this specific 
purpose and must therefore be adapted 
for this use, and the state syllabi were 
intended for Bible study mainly as litera- 
ture and history. It is consequently dif- 
ficult to adapt these series to the pur- 
poses of religious education conceived of 
as an attempt to give a religious quality 
to the whole experience of the learner. 

In some cases supervisors or teachers 
have undertaken to prepare syllabi. The 
value of these is doubtful since many 
of the teachers and supervisors are not 
religious educators. 

The best method under the circum- 
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stances seems to be the adaptation of 
some standard week-day texts to use in 
these classes along with supplementary 
material. If the movement continues to 
grow new textbooks will be developed, 
but these must be developed so as to be 
both religious and educational. 

Teaching Staff—The teachers em- 
ployed in these classes are for the most 
part people who have made no prepara- 
tion for teaching religion. The primary 
interest of most of them is in the sub- 
jects taught in the public school and they 
have only a secondary interest in religious 
education arising chiefly out of a love for 
children. From a secular point of view, 
their training appears to be commen- 
surate with the grade and type of school 
in which they teach. 

Their reading of religious books and 
religious magazines, attendance at relig- 
ious education conventions, etc., seems to 
be determined by chance rather than by 
any definite attempt at improvement in 
their work in these classes. Religious 
education means to them simply one more 
subject which they are expected to pro- 
vide in the schedule. 

In practically all fourteen schools the 
emphasis is upon content rather than 
upon the development of religious atti- 
tudes. 

The technique of presentation is lacking 
in many essential points. Very few of the 
teachers attempt to use the approach from 
actual life situations, using rather the 
approach from subject matter. A “tell- 
ing” process is relied on as the main 
method of presentation rather than organ- 
izing the courses on the basis of expe- 
rience. 

This is no doubt due to the fact that 
practically all of these teachers have 
been trained on assumptions that so 
widely prevail in public education and 
have not come in contact with the newer 
approaches so characteristic of religious 
education in those centers where it is 
pressing toward the frontier, or with the 
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more advanced type of public school train- 
ing. 

Evaluation by Teachers and Supervis- 
ors—From the results obtained it would 
appear that the teachers see only those 
points of strength, of weakness, and of 
need for improvement which appear in 
the local situation. They have little appre- 
ciation of the movement as being country 
wide. There is no realization of what 
such a movement may mean other than 
to Blankville, Idaho, or Nameless, Missis- 
sippi. In addition to this, those in charge 
seem to see no need of correlation be- 
tween their objectives and the things to 
be improved. One would almost be led 
to suspect that these objectives are formal 
statements on paper which in practice 
have not as yet become determining, 

Legal Status of Courses—The attitude 
of most of the people interested in these 
courses is that they are perfectly within 
the law in their presentation. One or 
two mention the fact that they are not 
just sure when they may be stopped, 
while one or two others are not just clear 
as to the standing of their courses before 
the law. 

All supervisors seem anxious to have 
it known that they are “keeping inviolable 
the American principle of the separation 
of church and state.” However, in at- 
tempting to “get right with the law” some 
queer arrangements have had to be made. 


CONCLUSION 


To the writer it seems that such organ- 
izations as these classes can never pro- 
vide the solution of the problem of how 
we are to develop a religious nation, and 
do it under the American principle of the 
separation of church and state. 

However, the fact must be kept in 
mind that the separation of church and 
state does not mean the separation of the 
state from religion. America is, and, 
the writer hopes, will ever remain, a 
Christian nation. The American public 
school must remain a religious institution. 
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Only thus can we escape the menace of 
paganism. Why, as Dr. Luther A. Weigle 
pointed out at the recent convention of 
the Religious Education Association, at 
Chicago, a teacher should have to reply to 
a child’s question as to the real meaning 
of Easter with some such words as, 
“Oh, yes, Easter is celebrated by some 
people as being the anniversary of Christ’s 
resurrection,” one can hardly understand. 
Certainly in a Christian nation we have a 
right to expect religious teachers in our 
public schools and a place for the presen- 
tation of Christian ideals and purposes, 
as well as the ideals and purposes of other 
religious communions. To do otherwise 
will result in paganism, or atheism. 
Religion must be given its rightful place 
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in the education of the child. The public 
school has a wonderful opportunity be- 
fore it; also a heavy obligation to meet. 
Certainly this great work can never be 
done by such makeshifts as Bible reading 
in the public schools, or by granting public 
school credit for a study of the Bible as 
history and literature. Neither can it be 
accomplished by means of classes such as 
we have studied in this survey. They are 
only one of many methods tried. Of 
them, we would say with Shaver ;* 


Does this kind of an approach work well? 
If one means the ability to “get by” with it 
locally, the answer is: Yes. Otherwise we 
must say: No. It is usually illegal; it is 
accomplished in most cases by subterfuge; it 
leads other communities into temptation; and, 
above all, it is teaching children a religion of 
deceit and trickery. . . . 

6. Op. cit., p. 600. 


WILL THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MOVEMENT FOR 
CHARACTER EDUCATION SUPERSEDE 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL?P 


GeorcE H. Betts 


N important problem, which conceiv- 
ably may develop into a crisis, con- 
fronts those responsible for religious edu- 
cation. Here is the general outline of it. 
The modern renaissance in religious 
education has been under way for about 
fifteen years. During the last ten years 
of that time a new movement has been 
developing in public education which 
promises in part to parallel the religious 
education movement and may finally su- 
persede it,'’at least so far as weekday 
classes in religion are concerned. I refer 
to the recent movement for character edu- 
cation in the public schools. First a few 
facts about this latter movement. 

An inquiry directed a few months ago 
to the forty-eight state superintendents of 
public instruction brought the information 
that practically all of the states now issue 
outlines, courses of study, or other ma- 
terials bearing on character education. 
Some states require by law that special 


emphasis be placed on the development 
of character in the schools. Utah has a 
statewide character training program. 
South Dakota has nearly 3,500 chartered 
chapters of a Young Citizens’ League 
operating through the schools and seeking 
in concrete ways to develop personality 
and character. California teachers have 
had a character education committee at 
work. Rhode Island, Alabama, Nebras- 
ka, and other states are giving character 
similar emphasis as a school objective. 
This movement is still more advanced 
and effective in many city school systems. 
Detroit has for several years had at 
work a character educational committee 
of teachers, school officers and psychol- 
ogists, and has interesting and productive 
experiments under way. 
Toledo stresses what it calls the “Case 
Conference Plan” of character education. 
Oakland, California, publishes three 
booklets aggregating over 400 pages on 
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character education in its schools—objec- 
tives, materials, methods. 

Birmingham has a comprehensive pro- 
gram of character education, using spe- 
cial materials and methods, for both ele- 
mentary schools and high schools. 

Says Superintendent Jones of Cleve- 
land, “The building of health, character, 
and good citizenship is an outstanding ac- 
tivity of the administrative and teaching 
corps.” Time for character emphasis is 
set apart daily in the Cleveland school 
program. 

Denver teachers and investigators have 
selected a list of thirty character traits 
(courtesy, courage, generosity, honesty, 
reverence, service) which are made the 
objectives of teachers and pupils through 
the work of the school. 

Boston has a detailed course of study 
on character reaching from the Kinder- 
garten through the grades. In it, desir- 
able traits and qualities are stressed and 
opportunities provided for carrying the 
instruction over into practice. 

Superintendent Hartwell of Buffalo 
says of the schools: “Character building 
is not an incidental or accidental objective 
of the schools. It is their first, chief, and 
most important duty.” A committee of 
teachers and principals have worked out 
plans, methods, and materials to make this 
assertion effective. 

Similar descriptions might be given of 
scores of other school systems. The edu- 
cation of character promises to become a 
major objective in public schools of the 
United States. 

Stimulating and reinforcing this move- 
ment within the schools are various co- 
operating agencies. The National Educa- 
tion Association has an important com- 
mittee at work on the problems of char- 
acter education. State teachers’ associa- 
tions are studying and discussing the 
question. National conferences are being 
held to discuss this one single problem 
and lay plans for its solution. University 
schools of education are conducting re- 


searches in character education and offer- 
ing courses for teachers in this field. 

All this is to the good, and right 
minded persons will do what they can to 
promote the movement such activities rep- 
resent. But let it be noted that these 
agencies teach the same fundamental char- 
acter traits that are taught in schools of 
religion. And probably the public schools 
teach them better than present day church 
schools are able to do, working as they do 
under limitations that are inescapable. 
Truthfulness, honesty, service, loyalty, 
good will, reverence, obedience, purity— 
it is likely that no single fine ideal of con- 
duct taught in church schools fails of 
emphasis in those public schools which 
have made character education a serious 
part of their program. 

What need will exist then for the 
church school, especially of the weekday 
type, when all public schools have come 
to accept the training of character as a 
major responsibility ? 

In proposing a tentative answer to this 
question a word of interpretation concern- 
ing the part played by religion in human 
life seems necessary. Religion, at least 
the Christian religion, makes three dis- 
tinct though related contributions to the 
individual and society. 

1. To the individual it gives joy, hope, 
comfort, satisfaction, significance 
to life. 

2. It defines a way of life, a system of 

conduct or ethics. 

3. It motivates this way of life. 

The first of these contributions of re- 
ligion is not to be overlooked. To give 
satisfaction, joy, a sense of security and 
well being in a rather tragic world, to give 
deeper meaning and truer significance to 
life on its subjective side, is a value of 
the highest order. 

But religion must do more than this, 
for we live not in a subjective but in a 
social world, a world of contacts and rela- 
tions each with others, where conduct is 
of prime importance. Not alone how one 
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lives with his own soul, but how he lives 
with his neighbors is an imperative ques- 
tion. 

The Christian religion has proved its 


power as a control of conduct. It has 
transformed desires, sublimated instincts, 
spiritualized the sources of action for 
thousands of persons. But it has not done 
this for all. It has not done it for all who 
have professed allegiance to it and the 
church which represents it. It has not 
done it for the many who are but little 
touched by its power because of lack of 
contact with its teachings and its or- 
ganized agency, the church. Here, then, 
lies the problem of the church through 
the work of its schools with the young: 
to extend its enterprise until all of the 
young and not merely a scant one-half or 
less are brought under its influence and 
instruction ; and then to deepen and enrich 
and give quality to its teaching until for 
those under its instruction religion shall 
so penetrate their lives and take hold of 
their sources of motive that conduct shall 
respond to the ideals presented in its class- 
rooms. 

The public school, as we have seen, can 
teach the ideals, the desirable traits, the 
virtues approved by our civilization. But 
it cannot put the religious motive in its 
deepest sense back of these ideals. This 
is the privilege and function of the church 
school, but one which it has not yet been 
fully successful in achieving. The pub- 
lic schools can bring within their doors 
practically all of our young, and for six 
hours a day five days a week. Shall the 
church school hope to attain its results in 
one hour a week? Or even with the addi- 
tion of a hurried second hour on a week 
day? 

The extent to which religion can be 
made an everyday conduct control is a 
question not yet satisfactorily answered. 
Certain it is that professed Christians are 
still rather far from following out the 
way of life set before them by Jesus. 
Many seemingly devout persons not infre- 
quently betray character traits of very 
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doubtful quality. Even church officials 
are not always good financial or moral 
risks. Studies which have been made of 
the characters of groups of children have 
failed to show marked differences in favor 
of those who have been in the Sunday 
schools. 

Nor will it do any good to say what 
would be the case if the individuals con- 
cerned were truly religious. We must 
take things as they are or (at best) 
as we may be able to make them. Many 
persons seemingly religious show very 
grave derelictions of character—in hon- 
esty, kindness, purity, courage, depend- 
ability, courtesy, and probably many other 
ethical traits. The question is not what 
a perfect religion might be able to do 
under ideal circumstances, but whether 
our church schools can make Christianity 
as they interpret it a strong and positive 
control for right conduct, thereby adding 
to character education a factor which is 
lacking in the public school. 

It seems evident that our times have 
sensed that not all is well with the train- 
ing of our children. The quality of life, 
the average of conduct and character of 
our day, show signs of deterioration. The 
home, the church, the school taken to- 
gether have not met the problem. The 
public schoo! is at present undertaking 
to rise to its share of responsibility. It is 
introducing measures for the training of 
character through the curriculum, the 
teaching, the life of the school—but, as 
we have said, without the use of religion. 

This is left to the church and _ its 
schools. Will the church school accept 
its share of responsibility? Will it reach 
out and bring under its influence the 
thousands of our young who are growing 
up in ignorance of religion? Will it so 
shape its methods, so select its curriculum 
and so choose and qualify its teachers that 
religion as it is taught our children may 
become a dominating controlling force in 
their lives,—a determiner of action, con- 
duct, character? 

To recapitulate: the Christian religion 
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is in its essence a way of life, a combi- 
nation of traits, a system of conduct. This 
way of life, these traits of character, these 
elements of conduct are increasingly being 
clearly defined and well taught in the pub- 
lic schools. There remains only the ques- 
tion of the sources of motivation to make 
this potential way of life actual. Can the 
church school so teach religion as to 
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make it a powerful source of motivation 
for right conduct? It has not yet satis- 
factorily answered this question. There 
are many signs at present that it is work- 
ing toward an affirmative answer. That 
such an answer can be made if the church 
fully awakens to its task, I have not the 
least doubt. But this answer should not 
be too long delayed. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 


L. A. PECHSTEIN AND A. Laura Mc GREGOR 


HARACTER education is a joint 
C responsibility of the home, the 
school, and the church. In the home it 
takes the form of that intimate and per- 
sonal guidance which deals with the con- 
crete situation as it arises in the light of 
a deep understanding of temperament and 
motive. In the school and the church, 
character education is necessarily accom- 
plished through the group situation, al- 
though it must touch the individual with 
some personal message of inspiration and 
with some urge to action. Its procedures, 
however, are dictated by the fact that a 
class rather than a child is being dealt 
with, and its methods are formulated in 
accordance with prevalent standards of 
successful class instruction. It is from 
the point of view of the school that the 
subject will be considered in this article. 

Before any satisfactory program of 
character education can be established, it 
is necessary to consider what objectives 
and aims such a program should have, and 
to picture the kind of character which, in 
all the complexity of human differences, it 
is desirable to set before ourselves as an 
outcome to be achieved with boys and 
girls. We are not concerned merely to 
list traits which should be embodied in 
fine living but to consider the whole per- 
sonality at work. 

Two characteristics of strong person- 
ality need special emphasis. Any system- 
atic procedure should aim first, toward 


the development of the self directing in- 
dividual, the one who responds not to the 
“accident of authority” but to inner 
promptings which point for him the right 
road; and secondly, toward the develop- 
ment of the character which is positively 
good rather than passively not bad. 

Time and again it has been shown that 
the home, the school, and the church may 
unite to develop the individual who will 
docilely do what is expected of him so 
long as he is under direction but who has 
no power of decision in moral matters 
when support from outside sources is re- 
moved. The institutional child is fre- 
quently a striking example of one who is 
constantly subjected to a regime of regu- 
lations, orders, and directions in every 
detail of his life, and who when removed 
from the controlling environment can find 
no self direction within his own spirit. 

Students of childhood are emphasizing 
more and more the necessity for increas- 
ing independence paralleling developing 
maturity. This is quite as true in the 
moral field as it is in the physical or in- 
tellectual field. A gradual withdrawal of 
dictatorial management, and increasing 
stress upon individual responsibility, are 
necessary to develop a self directing indi- 
vidual. 

The second qualification of worthy 
character requires that the child shall be 
interested to seek opportunities for doing 
good. It is very easy in the school situ- 
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ation, and the same thing is true in some- 
what lesser degree of the Sunday school, 
to develop the negative type of individual 
who will never violate any regulation, who 
will be obedient and docile, who will 
never trouble the current of school room 
affairs, and who will consistently earn for 
himself the reputation of goodness, when 
as a matter of fact what he is showing 
is mere amenability. He does not do 
right; he merely refrains from doing 
wrong. 

The adult community is saturated with 
such individuals and it is their inert pres- 
ence which renders it so difficult for any 
great, forward looking welfare movement 
to get under way. These individuals show 
what Dewey calls the “protective colora- 
tion of neutral respectability.” They 
are never found doing anything wrong, 
for that would call down upon them the 
penalties of the law or the censures of 
public opinion ; but they are never found, 
in any generous or outgoing sense, doing 
what is actively right. Within the group 
life of school and Sunday school it is 
highly desirable to foster a more en- 
thusiastic type of right living which, based 
upon ideals of kindness, unselfishness, 
and altruism, encourages children to do 
all the good they can within the circle in 
which they move. 

The teacher, then, who endeavors to 
interpret a moral program in terms of 
increased power to direct one’s self in 
matters of right living will see with some 
alarm the class and the individuals who 
need to be incessantly commanded. 
These have not yet learned to stand upon 
their own moral feet. She will consider it 
an equally serious matter that a class 
should be merely orderly without ever 
showing any initiative in the planning of 
desirable “deeds to do” or in the develop- 
ment of a spirit of service which forces 
the individual to exert himself for the 
group. 

Any purposeful plan of character edu- 
cation must include three elements: 
knowledge, ideals, and conduct outlets. 
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Knowledge of right and wrong is by no 
means inborn. A child acquires the dis- 
tinction through his contacts with people 
and through the responses which his own 
conduct elicits from others. With the 
young child whatever calls forth repri- 
mand or punishment becomes wrong; 
whatever calls forth praise or reward in 
terms of personal satisfaction becomes 
right. As a child develops, however, the 
two aspects of conduct become less sharp- 
ly marked. It is difficult then to decide 
what is right and what is wrong. For 
this reason it seems necessary to clarify 
the moral ideas of growing children and 
to enlarge their concepts of specific traits. 
A twelve-year-old, for example, has a 
general idea that honesty means not to 
lie or not to steal but he permits himself 
certain rationalizations which cloud his 
clear thinking upon the moral question. 

An eighth grade pupil, detected in steal- 
ing five cents from the pocket of an over- 
coat hanging in a wardrobe, immediately 
excused himself by saying “He was a rich 
kid. He wouldn’t have missed it.” An- 
other student who had taken an article be- 
longing to the school offered as extenua- 
tion that it did not belong to any person 
and that he would not have taken it if it 
would have hurt anyone. 

There is a certain sense in which both 
of these students need knowledge with 
reference to the particular moral quality 
involved. Their present idea of honesty 
does not stretch far enough to cover the 
moral situations which arise in their own 
lives. With boys and girls of school age 
it is safe to assume that many instances 
of wrong conduct are based upon limited 
ideas and call for illuminating instruc- 
tion. The same thing is probably true at 
every stage of development. The eighteen- 
year-old who may have an adequate con- 
cept of honesty with reference to the use 
of other people’s property may, for ex- 
ample, fail to see the application of the 
moral principle when it comes to the use 
of his employer’s time. 

Occasionally the failure to develop a 
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broad concept of right arises from the 
fact that the individual’s established atti- 
tudes and general contacts have never be- 
fore brought a given situation sharply to 
his notice. In the following case, for ex- 
ample, a teacher’s concept of reverence 
received a sudden enlargement. A boy 
was sent from his class for swearing. 
When asked what he had said in the class- 
room he responded that in a moment 
of vexation he had said “Jesus Christ.” 
This, of course, was serious breach of 
proper reverence. The boy was a Jewish 
boy and said in his own defense, “I didn’t 
know you'd think that was so bad. The 
other boys say ‘Holy Moses’.” It is quite 
true that the other boys say “Holy Moses” 
and the expression is undoubtedly quite as 
offensive to Jewish ears as the irreverent 
use of the name “Jesus” is to Christian 
ears. The teacher in charge received sud- 
denly an enlargement of the concept of 
reverence. 

The clarifying and enlarging of ideas 
of right and wrong will not operate alone 


to produce fine character. Ideas must be/ 


transmuted into ideals through the play 
of emotion. What a child admires in- 
tensely he strives to imitate, and a success- 
ful plan of character education must de- 
velop not only a knowledge of right and 
wrong but also an intense enthusiasm and 
admiration for the right. 

Children’s ideals are rarely abstract; 
they are strongly embodied in persons 
who live, move, and act. In other words, 
a child does not set up for himself an 
ideal of honesty, or of perseverance, or 
of purity ; rather, he admires some person 
in whom these qualities may find living 
expression. The force of literature, bio- 
graphy, history, and more than all of 
shining good comradeship, is here ap- 
parent, and in either direct or indirect 
methods of character education the en- 
gendering of intense and warmly colored 
admiration for noble personalities must 
be one of the procedures to be developed. 
Knowledge, while a necessary ingredient 
of fine character, leaves the individual 
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cold. Feeling, on the other hand, urges 
him to action. If his feeling for the right 
is strong enough he will find satisfaction 
only in conduct in keeping with his own 
ideals. 

The third factor in character education 
is action itself. To stir a feeling of ad- 
miration which then can find no action 
outlet is to fail in the essential purpose 
for which the feeling was induced. Emo- 
tion which remains on the inactive plane 
either produces the dreamer who escapes 
from reality by imagining heroic actions 
which he never actually puts into practice, 
or it produces strange deviations from 
normal conduct because no appropriate 
action outlet can be found for the senti- 
ment stressed. In either case energy has 
been wasted. 

Many boys and girls will discover their 
own action outlets if they are sufficiently 
moved. Every observer of children will 
note, for example, how readily a feeling 
of sympathy for some unfortunate trans- 
mits itself into something to do for him; 
but where the appropriate conduct pat- 
tern is somewhat complex, or where the 
driving emotion must overcome inhibi- 
tive obstacles, a systematic plan of char- 
acter education will attempt to provide 
the necessary action outlets in the school 
and home environment. If the idea of 
dependability is developed with a class 
and a strong enthusiasm for this quality 
aroused through story and anecdote, defi- 
nite ways of illustrating the trait in action 
should be called to the attention of chil- 
dren in order that they may not leave it in 
a romantic sphere of unusual and heroic 
circumstances but may embody it as an 
everyday virtue in the more commonplace 
activities of their daily lives. 

To sum up, then, a plan of character 
education for the school must take into 
consideration the development of clear 
ideas of right and wrong, the strong 
stimulation of admiration for the right, 
and the practice of right doing in situ- 
ations satisfyingly in accord with the idea 
and the ideal in the mind of the individual. 
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Plans for character education may be 
roughly classified as of two varieties, the 
indirect and the direct. The indirect plan, 
as it has been applied in schools, assumes 
that the school environment and the school 
activities carry certain moral implications 
which a child cannot escape in any way. 
This is true to the extent that a school 
offers a well organized and purposeful 
form of daily life and that its materials, 
particularly literature and history, have 
inherent in them large moral values. 
When, in addition, the teachers of a school 
are themselves fine examples of unselfish- 
ness, courtesy, and devotion to duty, with 
personalities which attract and arouse ad- 
miration, boys and girls will grow uncon- 
sciously in moral ways. The best teach- 
ers, however, consider that if moral train- 
ing is left entirely to the influence of an 
environment in which knowledge values 
rather than character values seem to have 
a predominating importance, the best re- 
sults in character training will not be 
attained. 

Objectives must be approached with a 
certain degree of awareness and anticipa- 
tion. Incidental values, while they may 
be present, are too casual to act as char- 
acter influences in the lives of all pupils. 
While character training may be indirect 
to the extent that no special time is al- 
lotted for it in the daily schedule, it should 
be direct in the sense that contents and 
situations have been analyzed to discover 
their character training possibilities. 

When a school accepts for itself the 
motto “Education into Citizenship” and 
begins to realize that character is the 
most important of the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives of education, it begins to study 
its materials in the light of possible moral 
outcomes. History, geography, literature, 
science, and the arts, are levied upon for 
character values. This does not imply an 
incessant preaching throughout the school 
day on texts derived from the content 
subjects, but it does mean that the teacher 
has recognized in advance the moral im- 
plications present in the content with 
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which she may be dealing on a given day, 
and that by comment, illustration, rein- 
forcing anecdote, or merely fine inter- 
pretative reading, she makes the moral 
issue stand out clearly with the class. 
When her group is studying Miles 
Standish, for example, they are enjoying 
an attractive story beautifully told. The 
rhythm of the poem, its imagery and 
adornment, its delightful tale, and its 
colonial setting render it especially appeal- 
ing to boys and girls from twelve to four- 
teen years. The teacher who has discoy- 
ered the lines: 
“I have been angry and hurt—too long have 
I cherished the feeling; 
I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank 
God! it is ended.” ; 
and who realizes that it is the irascible 
Miles Standish who comes forward thus 
to admit that he has been wrong and to 
stretch out a hand of friendship to the 
man who angered him, can by her mere 
expressive reading of the lines help boys 
and girls to feel the inherent nobleness of 
spirit that has prompted the incident. In- 
ability to take upon ourselves the blame 
for our own misdoing is one of our 
commonest weaknesses, and this is espe- 
cially true of boys and girls who tend to 
perpetuate little quarrels among them- 
selves rather than manfully to say, “I was 
in the wrong.” ‘To have it brought home 
to them, therefore, with feeling, that their 
hero in literature, for the time being, has 
been able to do this, points its own moral 
without comment from the teacher. The 
lesson has been a lesson in literature, the 
time was allotted for that purpose, and 
the values were adjusted to that end, but 
out of the literary situation emerges a 
moral situation. This will not happen in- 
cidentally, however, but will occur be- 
cause the teacher recognizes the occasion. 
Indirect moral training at its best has 
about it, then, a strong element of plan- 
ning and prevision on the part of the 
teacher, though it lacks the directness of 
the lesson in which the moral value would 
be the only one sought. Interesting ex- 
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amples of the analysis of curricula in 
terms of moral aspects are to be found in 
the Los Angeles school publication No. 
60, High School Character and Conduct 
Course of Study, and in the bulletin Char- 
acter Education Methods (Iowa plan), 
published by the Character Education In- 
stitute of Washington, D. C. The latter 
bulletin says: “The moral program is not 
superadded to the regular curriculum. 
.. . If the teacher is occupied consciously 
and definitely with the direction of the 
whole tenor of her school towards true 
moral objectives, everything she teaches 
will both consciously and unconsciously 
help in reaching the true goal” (pp. 29- 
30). 

The direct method of moral instruction 
is the method of certain public and private 
schools, notably the Ethical Culture 
School in New York City, where a time 
allotment is given and a special content 
is developed for direct moral instruction. 
In general the direct method involves an 
analysis of the ideal character in terms of 
traits or principles, and an effort to or- 
ganize around these anecdotes from his- 
tory, literature and life which will serve 
to make the moral idea stand out clearly 
and at the same time give it a strong tinge 
of emotion eventuating in action. 

Frederick Gould, an English instructor, 
demonstrated this method in America 
some years ago. It was his practice to 
select a moral idea, and help children to 
broaden and develop it through a series 
of stories and discussions. In a “service” 
lesson, for example, he would carry chil- 
dren through a series of enlarging ideas, 
each illustrated by story and each fol- 
lowed by comment from the boys and 
girls. Beginning with the simplest idea 
of service, an ideal of large and noble 
implications would be reached step by 
step through the following series: 
Service for pay 
Service for pride in craftsmanship 
Service for love 
Service for the unseen 
Service for posterity. 
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This method requires not only an ex- 
cellent story teller but one thoroughly 
en rapport with his materials and utterly 
unselfconscious in presentation and dis- 
cussion. This method is the best one to 
use where a character education period 
occurs as morning exercise, as weekly 
guidance period, or as special ethical les- 
son. It can be preeminently the method 
of the Sunday school. It involves the 
actual setting up of a course of study 
in terms of moral values to be made cen- 
ters of admiration. Its great difficulty 
lies in the fact that it is somewhat de- 
tached from conduct outlets, and the 
school that attempts it must be unusually 
alert to provide conduct situations lead- 
ing to worthy activity. 

The materials of the Ethical Culture 
School, the discussions found in Adler’s 
Moral Instruction of Children, and Neu- 
mann’s Education for Moral Growth, 
present in keenly analytical, scholarly, and 
helpful ways the case for the direct meth- 
od of moral instruction, the content which 
its courses might take, and the relation- 
ship to be established between the ethical 
lesson period and the actual conduct of 
life. 

As auxiliaries to the direct method of 
instruction many schools have found it de- 
sirable to establish codes which will cen- 
ter the conduct ideals of boys and girls. 
A collection of these as developed in the 
schools of New York City has been pub- 
lished in Character Education in the High 
Schools of New York City (Board of 
Education publication). Another series 
appears in the publication of the Head- 
masters Association of Boston, entitled 
Character Education in Secondary 
Schools. 

There seems to be no question in the 
minds of those concerned with character 
education that a code is really helpful. It 
serves as a statement of goals or objec- 
tives for an entire group. It sets forth in 
visible form those qualities which a school 
considers makes its good repute. To the 
extent that it emanates from a student 
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body, or that it is accepted as the creed 
of “our school” after it has established 
itself traditionally, it becomes a living 
and active force in the lives of children. 

The teacher’s part in clarifying its 
meaning with successive classes, and 
above all in accepting the code as a state- 
ment of guiding principles for his own 
life, gives it dignity and worth in the eyes 
of students, and its group significance 
puts behind it the sanction and the pres- 
sures of public opinion as represented in 
the school community. Slogans, school 
campaigns for courtesy, service, etc., are 
helpful in the same way. They crystallize 
the thinking of large numbers of children 
about a central interest of moral value. 

Educators have been much concerned to 
attempt the measurement of moral prog- 
ress through scales and tests developed 
for the purpose. Rating scales by means 
of which a pupil estimates his own char- 
acter and personality, or a teacher analyzes 
the pupil’s present state of character de- 
velopment, are in common use. Self an- 
alysis blanks are found among the guid- 
ance materials of many schools, and are 
also found in printed form in most of the 
character pamphlets referred to in this 
article. Probably the most scientifically 
constructed and helpful rating scale for 
the use of teachers is the Upton and 
Chassell “Scale for Measuring the Im- 
portance of Habits of Good Citizenship” 
(Teachers College Publication—Columbia 
University ). 

Of a more objective character are tests 
designed to measure through conduct the 
stage of moral progress reached by the 
given individual. Among the best known 
of these are the Voelker tests, an account 
of which appeared in Religious Education 
in April, 1921. 

In conclusion, it may be said that at 
present character education plans include 
the development of high ideals through 
direct or indirect class instruction, the or- 


ganization of the school environment {to 

call forth conduct in keeping with the 

ideals thus established, the development 
of group opinion and group enthusiasrns 
through commonly accepted school codes, 
and finally a progressive attempt to imeas- 
ure the results attained through school 
procedures and so to discover where such 
procedures can be improved. The accept- 
ance of character building as the ultimate 
aim of education forces upon those con- 
cerned with the training of children se- 
rious thought and conscientious experi- 
mentation in an effort to find the surest 
methods of helping each individual to de- 
velop a moral life that will embody the 
increasingly finer and nobler ideals of 
the race. 
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BEYOND REASON* 


Harry Emerson Fospick 


EXT: Matthew 18:2-3—“And he 

called to him a little child, and set 
him in the midst of them, and said, Verily 
I say unto you, Except ye turn, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

We are to think this morning about one 
of the most prevalent problems that one 
finds in the religious life and thought of 
today. Most people want religion. They 
wants its comfort, its peace, its power, its 
moral dynamic. They want to be under- 
girded by faith in God, the soul, and im- 
mortality. But many of them do not feel 
that they are intellectually justified in en- 
joying it. They want it with their spirits 
but with their minds they often think that 
they are smuggling in contraband goods 
for which they have no intellectual justi- 
fication. They cannot argue their religion 
out. They cannot rationalize it. They 
cannot put Q. E. D. after it. 

In facing this problem let us do what 
Jesus did with his disciples. We read in 
Matthew’s eighteenth chapter, “And he 
called to him a little child, and set him in 
the midst of them, and said, Verily I say 
unto you, Except ve turn, and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” Obviously, 
any kingdom of heaven that a little child 
enters he does not enter by the processes 
of rationalization. Little children do not 
get into any kingdom of heaven by logical 
ratiocination and_ scientific argument. 
Can you imagine a sharper contrast than 
that presented to our thought between the 
typical modern mind on the one side, 
glorying in its scientific process and think- 
ing of that as the major method of deal- 
ing with reality and getting at true knowl- 
edge, and, on the other, Jesus’ little child 





*A sermon preached at the Park Avenue Baptist 
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getting into the kingdom of heaven by his 
so contrary method ? 

Surely, if there is anything in what 
Jesus says here, and one presumes there 
is,.-we moderns need to see it, especially 
we modernists in religion. Religious 
modernism is the endeavor to rationalize 
religion; it starts with science and with 
this new world-view which science brings 
and, taking that as test and standard, says, 
We will have nothing in our religion con- 
trary to that. Says modernism, You can- 
not keep your science in one compart- 
ment of your mind and your religion in 
another. All truth is God’s truth and 
great discoveries, like evolution or the 
reign of law, if they are true for science 
are true for religion also. To this extent 
at least, any one who knows this pulpit 
will understand that we are modernists. 

Moreover, modernism says that as a 
matter of history the great intellectual 
triumphs of the Gospel have come at those 
times when Christianity has faced a new 
world-view, a new science or philosophy, 
has comprehended and mastered it, ab- 
sorbed and utilized it. That happened 
in the early centuries when Christianity 
first faced Platonism. That old Greek 
philosophy was a superb endeavor to find 
a rational explanation of life. At first 
Christians were in deadly fear of it; then 
more capacious and hospitable minds took 
it in, carried it over into Christianity, do- 
mesticated it, utilized it, and made Chris- 
tianity the master, not simply of the 
morals, but of the minds of those first 
centuries. The Nicene Creed is a blend 
between the religion of Jesus and the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. 

Then in the medieval age the works of 
Aristotle were freshly discovered, trans- 
lated, and introduced to the Western 
world. Christians were in deadly fear of 
them. They insisted that the thought of 
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Aristotle was antagonistic to the thought 
of the church. Then more generous and 
capacious minds, like Thomas Aquinas, 
came and comprehended Aristotle, mas- 
tered Aristotle, absorbed him, utilized 
him, and so for centuries controlled and 
conquered the intellect of Europe. 

Today we face a similar problem. A 
new world-view is presented to us more 
marvelous than Plato’s, more rational than 
Aristotle’s. Astronomy, geology, biology, 
physics, chemistry, history, psychology 
present to us how interesting and amaz- 
ing a new world-view! If Christianity 
turns her back on that, neglects it, denies 
it, she is condemning herself to the shal- 
lows of human history and making herself 
an ally of darkness against light. But 
Christianity will not do that. The mind 
of the church will once more rise up, 
comprehend this new world-view, domes- 
ticate it, absorb it, and so grow greater 
and stronger because of it. That is what 
modernism means. More than once in 
Christian history that attitude of thought 
has saved the Gospel and it will save the 
Gospel again. For from Plato and Aris- 
totle to evolution, one of the major fac- 
tors in Christianity’s power has been its 
capacity to absorb and use new truth. 

While this is all true, however, it is 
not the whole matter. For the fact is 
that this science that we are now wrestling 
with, that we are trying to absorb and 
domesticate in Christianity, that we tend 
therefore to make the test and standard of 
our thinking, has one primary way of get- 
ting at truth. It is a very rigorous, logi- 
cal, rational way. Gather the data, build 
up your generalizations, verify them by 
the data, verify and verify again, until 
you can write Q. E. D.—that is the logical, 
rational, scientific method of getting at 
truth. When, however, a man who tries 
to make that the test and standard of all 
his thinking turns to his religion, his 
faiths, his worships, his ideals, his aspira- 
tions, his inner experience of need and of 
renewal, his adoration of things spiritually 
beautiful, it does not work. He knows 
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that he does not get at those things by 
scientific processes of thought. That fact 
is very disturbing to him. Probably, he 
thinks, these religious experiences are not 
intellectually justified; they are illusory 
and unreal. You know how widespread 
that problem is. One of you wrote to me 
this last week that the scientists and the 
philosophers satisfied your mind, but how 
you wished that you could pray again! 
This morning, therefore, let a modern- 
ist who would not for the world equivo- 
cate, or trim, or retreat a single inch in his 
modernism insist, nevertheless, that 
neither in religion nor in any other realm 
of spiritual reality can you get at the 
deepest truths or the greatest experiences 
by methods of reasoning alone. Consider 
the truth that while in religion or art or 
music or love or goodness there ought 
never to be anything irrational, not while 
the sun shines will you get at the depths 
of religion or art or music or love or 
goodness unless you are willing to go 
beyond reason. For there are many king- 


‘ doms of heaven into which nobody ever 


enters except by the method of the little 
child. 

We face, then, this proposition so 
strange and unfamiliar to many modern 
ears that there are ways of getting at 
knowledge and dealing with reality that lie 
beyond rational logical processes. 

For example, there is the sense of 
beauty. We all have it, some of us very 
keenly, so that we know what Keats meant 
when he said “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty.” That is to say, the sense of 
beauty is one way of getting in contact 
with reality. 

Take Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, for 
example, and subject it to the rigorous 
processes of rational, scientific analysis. 
You know what will happen before you 
are through—you will be counting air 
waves, until you have the Fifth Symphony 
presented to you in a mathematical dia- 
gram of sound schedules arithmetically 
gotten at, and some one will be saying to 
you, There is the Fifth Symphony. And 
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if you say, No! that is one way of get- 
ting at the truth about the Fifth Sym- 
phony and it is important, but it is not the 
only way, he may insist that such basic, 
scientific, mathematical facts about the 
Fifth Symphony constitute all the reality 
there is to it. You, however, will still be 
sure that there is more than one way of 
getting at reality, and that in this case the 
most significant way has not been used. 
Give me back my Fifth Symphony, you 
will say; play it for me again; let me get 
at it, not with my rational processes, but 
with my sense of beauty ; let me walk once 
more in its green pastures and beside its 
still waters restoring my soul! 

How obvious this is, and yet how much 
it needs to be said! There are ways of 
getting in contact with reality that lie be- 
yond scientific analysis. This is the expe- 
rience that Walt Whitman had when he 
went to hear an astronomer lecture and 
after listening for a long time as he 
worked at his diagrams and his statistics 
Whitman says 


“How soon unaccountable I became tired and 
sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by 
myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time 
to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


Would you say that while Walt Whit- 
man was listening to the diagrammatic 
lecture of the astronomer he was getting 
at reality but that when he changed his 
method and went over to another, not 
scientific, not rational—went out into the 
mystical moist night-air, and from time to 
time, looked up in perfect silence at the 
stars—he was not dealing with reality? 
No, you cannot say that. The latter is 
one way of dealing with reality. 

So, for myself, I carry my sense of 
beauty up into religion. One has no busi- 
ness to have a religion that is irrational, 
but one has no business either to try to 
exist upon a religion that is merely ra- 
tional. Mark it! I say that, although my 
problem has been the rationalizing of re- 
ligion. Like many of you college folk 


today, my struggle in college was with 
atheism. I gave up all belief in God at 
one stage of my college career and had to 
fight my way back, forever unwilling to 
accept into my religion anything that could 
not appear at the bar of reason and de- 
fend itself. No man has any business to 
have in his religion, or music, or astron- 
omy anything that is irrational. But, my 
friends, you can no more get at the depths 
of religion than you can get at the depths 
of music or even appreciate the stars by 
reason alone. There is something more 
in you that answers to them. Your reason 
is not the only faculty with which you 
handle reality. There at least is the sense 
of beauty. 

Moreover, there are days when our rea- 
soning faculties are pitifully feeble in 
handling the mystery of life. There are 
days when the longest plummets our 
minds can drop into this vast sea do not 
reach bottom. And then thank God for 
some of these other faculties that open 
the gates of life to us! They do not give 
us a philosophic creed—that is the busi- 
ness of the rational processes—but they 
give us religion. As Augustine said, “I 
behold how some things pass away that 
others may replace them, but Thou dost 
never depart, O God, my Father supreme- 
ly good, Beauty of all things beautiful.” 
A man comes out from that experience 
carrying with him something in his heart 
which he is sure will require more than a 
materialistic interpretation of the universe 
to explain. It was Canon Streeter of Ox- 
ford who said that he was held to his re- 
ligion by an inner experience that he knew 
no materialism could adequately explain. 
Aye, there is many a kingdom of heaven 
that you do not get into head first! 

Again, not only is this true of the sense 
of beauty ; it is true about love. Love isa 
way of dealing with reality. There is no 
use in saying that love is rational; it is 
not. It is not irrational, but it is some- 
thing so different from both that you have 
not said anything about it if you call it 
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rational. Nevertheless, it certainly does 
bring you into contact with reality. Im- 
agine trying to describe a love affair as a 
rational process. Start with a syllogism: 
major premise, all men ought to fall in 
love; minor premise, I am a man; con- 
clusion, I should fall in love. Imagiue 
feeling a sense of rational satisfaction at 
that logical beginning and then going on 
to make a scientific analysis of the one to 
be loved in the hope of building up a 
demonstration of the rationality of loving 
her! Not even a philosopher could fall 
in love that way. 

Listen ! 

“First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 
And ever since, it grew more clean and white, 
Slow al world-greetings, quick with its ‘Oh, 
When the angels speak.” 

Is that rational? No, nor is it irra- 
tional. It is Mrs. Browning telling how 
much she loves her husband. Certainly 
you would not say that it does not rep- 
resent reality. 

My friends, this is true about the whole 
world of persons. You can learn a great 
deal about many things by adding, sub- 
tracting, dividing, multiplying, by getting 
statistics, making generalizations, and de- 
veloping theories, but you never can learn 
the deepest things about persons that 
way. 

Here is a man who knows his mother. 
There are not many things that a man 
knows more certainly than his mother. 
You say you know Boyle’s law of physics 
and Einstein’s latest statements about 
gravitation, but here, on the other hand, 
is aman who knows his mother and as for 
certainty, positiveness, and importance of 
information, at least you must put them 
on the same level. Indeed, it may be that 
Boyle’s law of physics may have to be re- 
stated and that Einstein, who has cor- 
rected Newton’s phrasing of gravitation, 
may sometime have to be corrected him- 
self, but there are some things a man 
knows about his mother that never will 
have to be changed. The most certain 
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knowledge that we have is knowledge ot 
people. As Paul said, “I know him whom 
I have believed.” 

Yet never do we get such knowledge by 
merely scientific processes. This world 
of persons, which is the realest world in 
which we live, we never can learn by ra- 
tional processes, but by insight, intuition, 
sympathy, appreciation, love. For my 
part, therefore, I carry this truth gladly 
and freely up into my religion. Scientific 
methods of getting at truth are magnifi- 
cent. They are glorious in their achieve- 
ments already. They are still more amaz- 
ing in their promise. There are wide 
areas of human life where they are 
uniquely dominant and we must trust no 
other methods there. But in a universe 
where there are so many different ways 
of getting at reality I refuse to be monop- 
olized by one process. There are some 
things you cannot know without love. 
Love is not simply emotion. It is a 
method of cognition. It is one roadway 
into truth. There are some kinds of 
knowledge you cannot get at by any other 
path. 

Here, for example, is a modern poem, 
The Two Prayers: 

“Last night my little boy confessed to me 

Some childish wrong; 

And kneeling at my knee 

He prayed with tears— 

‘Dear God, make me a man 

Like Daddy—wise and strong; 

I know you can.’ 

Then while he slept 

I knelt beside his bed, 

Confessed my sins, 

And prayed with low-bowed head, 

‘O God, make me a child 

Like my child here— 

Pure, guileless, 

Trusting Thee with faith sincere’.” 

Such experience is a road to knowledge. 
There are some things you do not get 
at without that method. It is not simply 
emotion. It reveals something true. It 
is a kingdom of heaven that you never 
enter unless you become as a little child. 

Another method of dealing with reality 
is spiritual adventure. Put on one side all 
the things that we have thought through 








and put on the other side all the things 
that we have worked out, and is there 
any question which is the more important? 
There are some things we never will get 
at the truth about unless we think them 
through. Let us go into our studies with 
our cogitations and think! Only so will 
we get all the truth in some realms, and 
some of the truths in all realms. But 
what wide areas there are that we never 
will get at the truth about except by an- 
other process altogether ! 

For example, is it possible to organize 
the world for peace instead of war? That 
perhaps is the most important question in 
the world today. But we never can argue 
out the answer by logical methods only. 
We must have faith enough to try. We 
must have spiritual adventurousness 
enough to set ourselves to organize the 
world for peace, undiscouraged by tem- 
porary failures, until we have worked our 
way to the conclusion, not arriving by a 
Q. E. D. method, but by spiritual adven- 
turousness. Only so can we prove a prop- 
osition in such a realm. 

We know now that chattel slavery is 
not indispensable in this nation. But once 
we did not know it and we never could 
have found out the truth by logical proc- 
esses only. Indeed, most of the rational 
arguments at the beginning came out on 
the wrong side. It was our fathers’ spir- 
itual adventure that discovered the truth. 

In how many realms does this fact ob- 
tain! Prove to me, some one says, that 
the Christian life with its faith in God, 
with its law that we find life by losing it, 
with its ethic of the Golden Rule, with 
its road to liberty by being carried out of 
ourselves through devotion to something 
greater than ourselves, prove that it is 
worth the cost. I cannot prove it—not by 
logic, not by a method that ends in Q. E. 
D. We must have faith enough to try that 
life. We must get at that realm by spirit- 
ual adventure. How did you and your wife 
know that you would make a happy mar- 
ried pair? That was not a matter of logic. 
That was a matter of adventure. How 
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did you know that you could be a scien- 
tific physician and love it for forty years? 
It was nothing you could prove in ad- 
vance; it was vision plus daring. How 
do we know that a woman like Jane 
Addams of Hull House has discovered 
the secret of a happy life in comparison 
with which a modern flapper eats dust 
and ashes and lives in purgatory? You 
cannot prove that by logic. That is a 
matter of spiritual adventure. How do 
we know that when Paul talks about being 
“strengthened with power through his 
Spirit in the inward man” he is talking 
about something real? That is a reality 
you have to find by tasting and seeing that 
it is good. 

Is not this the reason why sometimes 
we find a rich and radiant religion in 
people of untutored and unsophisticated 
mind? They are not intellectual. They 
never have rationalized their faith. They 
cannot argue much about it. But ever 
and again we find such persons with a 
tingling and radiant religion that we envy. 
They carry at their girdle the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

And this is the reason: their sense of 
beauty, their love of people, their capacity 
for spiritual adventure have carried them 
away over into the centers and away up 
to the heights of spiritual experience 
where we, the intellectuals, with what 
Shelley calls our “owl-winged faculty of 
calculation” have never been able to soar. 
That is not simply true about religion. 
Listen to this from a professor of English 
literature at Cornell. “Untutored and 
unsophisticated persons, though they may 
fall short of its full value, are often the 
most genuine readers of poetry, because 
like children they read spontaneously and 
naturally ; while critics and professors of 
literature, with their intellects uppermost, 
sometimes never come to the true poetry 
at all.” That is a professor at Cornell 
saying about his realm just what Jesus 
said about his. You do not enter that 
kind of heaven except as a little child. 
People who go at that kind of truth intel- 
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lects uppermost oftentimes do not arrive. 

What about your sense of beauty? 
What about your love of people? What 
about your capacity for spiritual adven- 
ture? 

Let us add one more item: what about 
your imagination? For there, too, I re- 
fuse to be monopolized by logical, scien- 
tific methods. For example, what is a 
diamond? I happen to know because I 
have just looked it up carefully. A dia- 
mond is a form of crystallized carbon in 
which every carbon atom is “symmetric- 
ally surrounded by four other carbon 
atoms, arranged at the corners of a tetra- 
hedron in such fashion that the whole 
crystal is a continuous molecule.” That 
isa diamond. But you here this morning, 
just betrothed and deeply in love, look at 
that diamond on your finger. You who 
are preparing to celebrate your fiftieth 
wedding anniversary, look at the diamond 
on your finger. Is that what it is—a con- 
tinuous molecule in which every carbon 
atom is symmetrically surrounded by four 
other carbon atoms at the corners of a 
tetrahedron? No, were you to try to de- 
scribe to us what your diamond is you 
would have to stop using that kind of 
scientific language altogether and talk in 
another kind of speech—imagination. 
And, moreover, you would be saying 
something real, something true, describ- 
ing something much more poignant and 
personally important than that atomic 
tetrahedron. 

My friends, this is true everywhere. 
There always are two ways in which 
things may be said, one by scientific an- 
alysis and the other in the language of 
imagination, and it takes both to tell the 
full truth about anything. A scientific 
physician analyzes a cold and talks about 
it in language that the ordinary man can- 
not understand, but Charles Lamb said, 
“My bedfellows are cough and cramp; 
we sleep three in a bed.” That is not 
scientific but that is true. An astronomer 
will plot for you the sunrise in accurate 
mathematics, but Romeo said 
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“ee » » « jocund day, 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
That is not scientific but it is true. 
Meteorology will balance for you the 
various air pressures in the atmosphere 
and explain the winds to you with mathe- 
matical precision, but Christina Rossetti 
said 

“Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 

But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by.” 

Psychology can plot remorse in terms 
of its mechanism in a psychological graph 
but Macbeth, looking at his bloody hand, 
said: 

“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will 
rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnardine, 

Making the green—one red.” 


You cannot say all you want to say by 
that first method. You have to use the 
second method, and if you refuse to use it 
you cannot say the deepest thing about 
any realm of your experience. So I re- 
fuse to try to rationalize all my religion. 
You cannot rationalize the deepest things 
in religion, not because they are irrational 
but because they are something else. “O 
God,” cried Martineau, “who art, and 
wast, and art to come, before whose face 
the generations rise and pass away. . . . 
Our fathers in their pilgrimage walked by 
Thy guidance, and rested on Thy com- 
passion: still to their children be Thou 
the cloud by day, the fire by night.’”’ That 
does not represent science, but it does 
represent truth. 

I suppose that there are some of you 
here who do not need this sermon, but 
there must be some here who do need it. 
For we modern people are like folk who 
live in a house with windows on all its 
sides but who somehow have gotten it into 
their minds that there is only one window 
that they can look through and believe all 
they see—the window of scientific an- 
alysis, the window with the northern ex- 
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posure, the cold view. But, my friends, 
you have windows all around your life, 
the sense of beauty, the love of people, the 
capacity of spiritual adventure, the in- 
sight of imagination. You never can see 
the full truth unless you use them all. 

There may be some one here who pro- 
tests against this. He wants to say, I 
appeal to reason! So do I: I appeal to 
reason! And I ask you, On what rational 
basis, God having given us so many win- 
dows to look through, do you select one 
as the only one that is valid? All these 
other faculties of handling reality came 
out of the same nature from which your 
intellect came. On what rational basis 
do you say that one alone is valid? This 
is not simply a preacher’s way of talking. 
Go up to Columbia University and study 
under Professor Montague; he has even 
published a book on “The Ways of 
Knowing.” Five of them! Not the same 
list that I made this morning—he is a 
philosopher and went at the problem an- 
other way—but with the same idea. Not 
one way of getting at truth, says this 
philosopher, five of them, and you never, 
as a philosopher, can get at all truth if you 
will not use all five. 

If you say the intellect has the right 
of veto on the others, I agree. You can- 
not look out of the window of beauty or 
love or spiritual adventure or imagination 
and then report that you have seen some- 
thing irrational which you propose to be- 
lieve in. You cannot prove that the earth 


is flat or that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
or that evolution is not true, by beauty or 
love or spiritual adventure or imagination. 
Those are the realms where the rational 
processes are king. There they rule and 
to them all appeal must be made. They 
are there uniquely dominant. 

But those are not the realms where the 
deeps of religion are. He who comes 
to the depths of religion must come by 
another route. “And he called to him 
a little child, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, our Father, we beseech 
Thee that Thou wilt open for us all the 
windows of our life. North, south, east, 
and west, we would be four-sided folk. 
We would look toward all the horizons. 
We would have all the vistas open. We 
would grow rich with life abundant. O 
Thou Who art the truth, show us the 
many-sided nature of truth. Save us 
from the narrowness of our modern 
thought, as sometimes we have prayed 
to be saved from the narrowness of our 
ancient thought. Keep us from being 
provincial. Open Thou the gates of life 
on every side and may we be generous 
and ample souls in the appreciation of 
Thy truth. We ask it in the name of 
Christ. Amen. 








MEMORY WORK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


AN APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES IN 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ELEANOR Hope JOHNSON’ 


I F THE religious attitude can be stimu- 
lated through education, and the re- 
ligious character strengthened, then there 
is no more important use for principles in 
educational psychology than that of mak- 
ing more effective the teaching of re- 
ligion. Religious education is so in- 
clusive that many books might be written 
on its best purpose and methods. The 
topic selected for this paper seers to the 
writer a good illustration of the useful- 
ness to religious education of certain pre- 
cepts in a wider educational field, and 
illustrative also of important problems 
peculiar to religious education. 

Memory work has recently passed 
through a stage almost of vilification. So 
much emphasis, and that well-deserved, 
has been put on interest, motivation, pro- 
jects, that memorizing has, in competition 
with other methods and principles, re- 
ceived much less attention than it has 
deserved. There are two principal rea- 
sons, it seems to me, why children should 
learn verses from the Bible “by heart.” 

1. To store their minds with passages 
of great literary beauty, making recogni- 
tion of such passages immediate whenever 
they are presented to eye or ear and, un- 
consciously to the children, enriching 
their vocabularies by the addition of some 
of the noblest words and phrases in the 
English language. 

2. To accustom them to the language 
of devotion and spiritual expression, a 
language not natural to the majority of 
English speaking people. The expression 
of any emotion is more difficult to north- 
ern races than it is to the Latin, and this 
seems especially true of religious emo- 
tion. 

These reasons are expressed in adult 
phraseology but the writer feels that their 


application to children is entirely valid. 
For instance, as to the first reason, much 
has been said against giving children for 
memory work passages whose meaning 
cannot be made entirely clear to them. 
But children, even very little ones, seem 
to take pleasure in beautiful sounds. 
Rhythm also has a native quality; their 
joy in it is spontaneous. If they commit 
to memory and practice frequently the 
repetition of some beautiful passages 
whose meaning, perhaps, is beyond them, 
the poetry, nevertheless, becomes part of 
their mental furniture. When, later, the 
meaning of the words becomes clearer, 
the child will have, already formed, an 
emotional background which will greatly 
enrich the connotation. 

Children are very suggestible; some- 
times that seems to be their most notice- 
able trait. If a passage expresses in 
sonorous and poetical language the loving 
power and wisdom of God, an impression 
of beauty is made which gradually be- 
comes part of a standard or criterion of 
expression and thought, and ugly things 
will presumably find less room in which 
to lodge. Ruskin attributes whatever ex- 
cellence there is in his prose style to the 
long passages from the Bible which he 
learned from his mother. 

It is considered valuable to familiarize 
children at as early an age as possible 
with good music. There is much in the 
music’s meaning which children cannot 
grasp until they are older, but rhythm 
and melody are readily caught, and be- 
come associations which color occasions 
with real beauty. This should apply as 
truly to literature as to music. Often 
such beauty can be pointed out to chil- 
dren and made real to them, with the 
result that exercises in memory may be- 
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come also exercises in appreciation. 
Needless to say, this beauty must be felt 
by the teacher or such exercise becomes 
purely perfunctory and, to that extent, 
harmful. Because of its beauty I feel 
like taking issue with the statement that 
the following quotation is unsuitable as 
lesson material for litle children: 

Above the voice of many waters 

The mighty breakers of the sea 

The Lord on High is mighty. 

A notable principle in educational psy- 
chology makes an early learning of such 
a passage important: “With impressions 
of equal strength, those formed earlier 
are less adversely affected by time.” 
This greater permanence is partially 
brought about by the greater number of 
opportunities for recall. The question of 
suitability was undoubtedly raised be- 
cause the passage quoted above is beyond 
a child’s experience and intellectual grasp. 
But in explaining such a passage one can 
always make sure that a main idea, simple 
in nature, is grasped. The more subtle 
and related meanings can be left for a 
later time. 

A vexed problem in religious education 
is what Old Testament stories are suitable 
for lesson material. Many questions are 
being raised as to the effect on childish 
imaginations and on later intellectual at- 
titudes of the earlier conceptions of God. 
Miss Streibert says: 


“These conceptions (that is, of a jealous or 
vindictive God) often appear in the story ele- 
ment of the Old Testament that children love. 
The higher and nobler conceptions are found 
more frequently and more forcibly stated in 
the sermons of the prophets and in the Book 
of Psalms. The sermons can be used for 
young children not at all and the Psalms very 
little, except for a few memory verses, with 
the result that children often do not come in 
contact with the best of the Old Testament and 
get very mistaken conceptions from the part 
they do know.”” , 

Why not use more of these “higher and 


nobler conceptions” as material for 
memorizing, so helping children acquire 
command of the language and at the same 





1. Psychology of Childhood, Norsworthy and Whit- 
ley. (Chapter on Memory.) : . 
2. Youth and the Bible, Muriel Streibert. 
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time giving them a simple interpretation 
of God’s love and power? 

Suppose, even, that a child should sub- 
stitute his own familiar word for an un- 
familiar one, what does that matter, as 
long as the main idea is prepotent? He 
must attach some idea to the whole; his 
mind is essentially concrete and insists 
upon a meaning for what he hears and 
learns. If he makes his own the idea of 
loving power, single words do not matter 
particularly, except as they may interfere 
with the beauty of the phraseology. The 
boy who substituted in the Lord’s Prayer 
the word “Harold” for “hallowed” was 
not made less reverent thereby. Rever- 
ence, indeed, is not a natural attitude of 
mind with little children; it seems to be 
partly acquired in childhood, partly a 
later development. The boy’s idea of a 
Heavenly Father was concrete and an- 
thropomorphic, or it was no idea at all. 
Better have “Harold,” as long as the main 
idea of a Heavenly Father who gives us 
what we need and wishes us to ask for it, 
is included. 

“Children are not troubled by a strange word, 
so long as the general meaning is perfectly 
clear; indeed, one common way in which they 
add to their vocabulary is that of hearing 
words whose meaning they feel rather than 
know.”” 

It is well in assigning memory verses 
to give some story of the context and an 
explanation suited, if possible, to the 
child’s stage of development. If the 
teacher discovers that a child is interpre- 
ting such explanation inaccurately, the 
sooner correction is made the better, even 
if such correction is a little over a child’s 
head. He is bound to interpret for him- 
self according to his own experience. 
The teacher cannot help that, and must 
not be unduly troubled by it. A child 
must make his own mistakes, and not be 
able later to lay the error at the teacher’s 
door. Too great an effort on the part of 
the teacher to suit the passage to the 
child’s power of interpretation may result 


8. The Bible in the Education of the Young, Ray- 
mont. 
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in false meanings which remain and play 
havoc with later understandings. 

The point I wish to make is that it is 
not necessary that a child shall have a 
mature and final interpretation of a pas- 
sage in order for him to get much good 
from it and to enjoy learning it. The en- 
joyment of learning often depends on 
other factors than the complete under- 
standing of the passage learned, as does 
the benefit to be obtained. 

The second reason for memorizing as 
a method in religious education is con- 
tained within the first. Phrases such as, 
“Our Father in Heaven,” “Create in me 
a clean heart, O God,” “God be merciful 
to me, a sinner,” become permanent ac- 
quisitions. As such, they come quickly 
to expression when the appropriate as- 
sociation or other stimulus is presented. 
One’s thoughts are clarified by expressing 
them; for these more subjective or emo- 
tional states spontaneous expression does 
not easily come about. Verbal phrases 
really descriptive of such states seldom 
become permanent possessions unless ac- 
quired fairly early in life. There is no 
reference here, of course, to the purely 
conventional or insincere use of such 
phrases. 

It is one of the pleasures of “growing 
up” that old and familiar phrases con- 
stantly acquire new content. The mental 
and emotional attitude accompanying the 
prayer, “Create in me a clean heart,” 
would be very different in youth from the 
emotional attitude it would connote in 
adult life. That, however, is no argu- 
ment against making it one’s own in the 
early years. The same statements apply 
to memorizing hymns. When I was a 
very little girl I began learning hymns to 
recite to my grandfather on Sunday after- 
noons. “Just as I am, without one plea,” 
was a particular favorite and I used to 
sing it to myself after I went to bed at 
night. I cannot imagine why, unless 
there was some soothing quality to the 
rhythm and the tune, and a vaguely 
pleasant emotion connected with the 
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words. The words could have conveyed 
very little meaning, but there was, of 
course, a general idea which I could 
understand. I must have learned many 
hymns the words of which were quite 
beyond my comprehension, but the result 
has been a familiarity with the hymn 
book and an enjoyment in playing and 
singing hymns which must be due largely 
to that early experience, for the occasion 
was always a pleasant one and my grand- 
father’s approbation a thing to be greatly 
prized. 

This experience suggests another psy- 
chological factor which must never be 
lost sight of, namely pleasantness. If 
these pleasant accompaniments had been 
lacking in my experience of learning 
hymns, the result might have been quite 
the opposite from the one I have de- 
scribed. 

And this brings us logically to methods 
of memorizing which may well be studied 
in connection with religious education. 
The best verses for a little child are 
“those he can understand and that are 
likely to help him every day, and those 
that are connected with some story he 
likes.” “Only the best—what is of im- 
mediate and permanent value” (A. J. W. 
Myers) should be chosen. 

The question arises as to the best age 
for memorizing. It is unlikely that chil- 
dren under six will profit by formal mem- 
orizing, or by drills. Little children differ 
very much in the ease with which they 
learn from listening to the repetition of 
their favorite rhymes. Probably it is not 
wise to urge memorizing upon them, 
although some children of three years 
love to learn and repeat nursery rhymes. 
Prose is much more difficult material, 
however rhythmical it may be. The 
normally bright child is ready at six for 
paragraphs of two or three sentences. 
But the material learned should be a 
whole, with a beginning and an end—a 
concept which shall convey a meaning to 
his child mind complete in itself. If a 
Psalm is to be learned, the whole should 
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be given, then it can be conquered by 
degrees. It is difficult to interest any child 
in fragments; he wants, as I have said, 
a perceptible beginning and end. Other- 
wise the work is purely formal. 

Repeating a text one Sunday, and then 
giving it up and going on to others, is not 
learning enough, if the reasons for 
memorizing given above are to be re- 
garded at all. Passages must be over- 
learned to be retained, that is, learned 
better than is necessary for one recita- 
tion. 

Norsworthy says the retentive power is 
probably best from the fourth to the 
twelfth year. “If associations are worth 
while, childhood is the place to fix them.” 
In the early years, up to nine, it is be- 
lieved that the auditory memory is 
stronger than the visual. Recitation is, 
therefore, for those years, the very best 
method of memorizing,—and a single 
Sunday’s recitation is not enough. 

There are two kinds of memory, we 
are told, the desultory and the logical, and 
the first, which is the more important in 
this discussion, depends largely upon the 
strength or vividness of the first impres- 
sion. Apart from this first impression, 
desultory memory depends upon drill, 
and drill has shared with memorizing in 
the unfavorable attitude of educators 
described above. 

Bagley speaks of repetition as a 
“circular reaction,” the “instinctive copy- 
ing by a child of his own adjustments.’”* 
Repetition is, therefore, the native basis 
for drill or training, and as such need not 
be unpleasant. Anyone who has told 
stories to children and is familiar with 
“tell it again” as a constant response, or 
watches the spontaneous play of little 
children which is so often highly repeti- 
tious, cannot regard drill as only drudg- 
ery. Primary children might well re- 
hearse their “memory gems” twice during 
the church school session, at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the hour. With 
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older children lessons are better re- 
membered if spread over a longer period, 
with plenty of opportunity for the form- 
ing of cross associations and a wider 
range of relationships. Allowance must 
be made for orientation in new material, 
but at the same time a slackening of at- 
tention must be prevented. Memory 
verses of earlier Sundays should also be 
repeated, and this can and should be made 
a pleasant exercise. C. K. Ogden® gives 
clear suggestions as to how this pleasant- 
ness may come about: 

“The primary aim of all formal 
training is to teach the pupil how to 
handle a varied material so as to reach 
ends which should be clear to him.” 
(p. 303) 

A new sense of power often comes to 
a child as he handles such “varied ma- 
terial” with increasing ease. Ogden goes 
on to say: 

“The most reliable incentive, and 
the one most worth developing, is the 
pupil’s own sense of his growing com- 
mand of the subject; for this springs 
from the self-regarding sentiment 
which is the nucleus of the personal- 
ity.” (p. 305) 

It is not a help, necessarily, to children 
below the sixth school grade to write 
their memory work. The rule should be, 
hear, see, say. Always the teacher must 
watch for and take account of individual 
differences in memory work. Difficulties 
and rivalries are often stimulating, but 
impossibilities only discourage and in- 
hibit. If a child cannot memorize, or is 
markedly slow, some plan for excusing 
him might well be made. In religious 
education, as in any other division of 
education, understanding of the children 
being taught is essential, if the teaching is 
to be at all successful. 

The value for children and young 
people of making their own some of the 
most personal and spiritual parts of the 
Bible is well expressed by Miss Streibert 
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in her book Youth and the Bible, and this 
paper can well close with a brief quota- 
tion. There only needs to be added some 
suggestions as to methods of teaching to 
be employed. These should not only 
consist of exposition and discussion with 
all sorts of original or suggested projects, 
but of a literal taking possession through 
the memory of those most noble passages 
which often do not at all lend themselves 
to profitable project or discussion 
methods. 

“While our children are hearing stories 
of Jesus told in their own vocabulary, 
which make him a friend and guide to 
them in their every day lives, they should 
also be gaining through the hymns and 
prayers and ceremonies of the church an 
impression (vague at first, but real) of 
deeper meanings of the same Jesus to 


grown-ups and to men of the past. The 
way should thus be opened to the mys- 
tical, the imaginative, the sacramental, 
apprehension of truth to all the class in 
part, and in fuller measure to members 
whose temperament makes it the natural 
and right way into the life of the spirit 
for them.” (p. 160) 

“If religion is what the Master showed 
it to be, a life of constant relationship to 
and cooperation with a great Father 
spirit, then it is as foolish to expect that 
it can be acquired late in life as it would 
be to keep a child from normal relations 
with his fellow human beings until he was 
eighteen and expect him then to choose 
his friends and enjoy them. Opinions 
can be changed later far more easily than 
a sense of the reality of God can be de- 
veloped.” (p 216) 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY—A NEW FOUNDA- 
TION SCIENCE 


JorpAN TRUE CavAN AND RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 


RivAL DIscipLINnEs AIMING AT THE 
CoNTROL oF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The past decade has seen the devel- 
opment of many movements toward what 
is, after all, a single result, although un- 
fortunately those absorbed in one move- 
ment have often failed to take account 
of the work of the others, not unlike the 
seven blind men describing the elephant. 
Religious education, direct and indirect 
character education, educational psychol- 
ogy (in learning processes and in intelli- 
gence testing), mental hygiene and 
psychiatry, courses in citizenship, thrift, 
safety, health, and vocations, and na- 
tional organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, all directed 
toward adjustment processes, have each 
gathered enthusiastic and mutually in- 
sulated groups. Now a newcomer ap- 
pears on the scene—educational sociol~ 


ogy. 


The total volume of writing in these 
fields is so large that no practical worker 
could be adequately familiar with all of 
it. What can be done to make this huge 
accumulation of experience and science 
usable? 

A generation ago there was no such 
separation into segments. The parent 
courses in educational philosophy dis- 
cussed certain basic problems and out of 
each of them has come some one of the 
above movements. However, these older 
unified courses also made fundamental 
distinctions, with which we can cut 
across the boundaries between these now 
separate and unrelated fields, and put to- 
gether the sum of the material which is 
contained in the scattered writings of 
the diverse groups. Adjustment of the 
child to environment in its subjective, 
objective, and technique phases, cur- 
riculum, and the analysis of social fail- 











ures are convenient headings to describe 
the basic processes with which they all 
deal. All these forms of education are 
primarily adjustment, a turning of raw 
material into a product. “Turning” im- 
plies a process with a technique. The 
raw material is the plastic child. The 
product is successful conforming to 
social patterns. This process of adjust- 
ing the child to environment, to the edu- 
cator, is method; to the behaviorist, how 
to condition; to the social psychologist, 
the process of implanting and defining at- 
titudes and of teaching ideals. The child, 
our plastic material for this adjusting 
process, is studied in the subjective, in- 
ternal aspects (“what goes on in the in- 
side of his head”) by mental hygiene, 
mental testing, and the psychology of 
learning. For the external, objective as- 
pects of this adjusting process, the pat- 
terns of knowledge and behavior the 
child is to achieve, the educator studies 
social demands and patterns, ideals and 
moral codes, and the institutions to which 
he must conform. The training stunts 
(the lists of pupil experiences and in- 
ventories of what is to be learned) are 
the curriculum aspects of this adjustment 
to life. And, as in medicine, we get to 
the heart of these processes and their re- 
lationships by studying the failures of 
the process, through social pathology, 
mental pathology, and studies of delin- 
quent and problem children. Indepen- 
dent as all these fields seem, they are 
basically aspects of the adjusting process. 
Educational sociology seems the reap- 
pearance of a “science” of the whole of 
this, a synthetic and inclusive treatment, 
setting in order some of the confusion 
resulting from concentration on a part. 


Tue MopeEt For EDUCATIONAL 
SocroLoGy 


Probably Herbart and Dewey illus- 
trate the common source of the scientific 
and university study of education. Men 
primarily philosophers take knowledge 
into account and include it in their lec- 
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tures. A psychology, stressing the learn- 
ing process, thus develops. Any attempt 
to apply their ideas inevitably makes 
them lecturers upon education. The 
“professor of philosophy, psychology, 
and education” still exists in college cata- 
logues. Scientific education began as an 
application of psychology—but it was a 
psychology of the individual learner, a 
psychology of the armchair or secluded 
laboratory, built up in isolation from life 
and social groups, extraordinarily indi- 
vidualistic. 

The universal prerequisite to educa- 
tion courses is still educational (indi- 
vidualistic learning) psychology. But 
after the nineties came complaints that 
the academic educational psychology did 
not make the beginner know how to 
teach. How to discipline, motivate 
courses, establish interests, transform 
classroom paragraphs into life long habits 
(as in health and thrift) did not neces- 
sarily follow. Conclusions from indi- 
vidualistic experiments did not invariably 
point the way to control a social process, 
that by which a part of a social group 
(the child) in social group activity (com- 
munity life) would make his acts con- 
form with social patterns. These are 
problems of social psychology, not of 
individual psychology. So, for a decade, 
the demand has increasingly appeared 
for a second prerequisite, a basic study 
to be group centered, socially oriented. 
Since the students of these problems of 
social psychology were primarily soci- 
ologists, and since the objective aspects 
are included by this point of view, the 
new movement brings forward the con- 
clusions and the materials of sociology 
to help educators solve their problems. 
Courses and text books called educational 
sociology are a result. The new applied 
science is admittedly in its infancy. It 
is still almost wholly a borrower, as edu- 
cational psychology was a decade or two 
ago. It has yet to develop its own 
problems, methods, and research drives. 

Psychology has been defined as the 
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summary of what is thought and done 
by the men called psychologists. A sim- 
ilar phrase gives us a working definition 
of educational sociology, for no defi- 
nitive statement of what educational so- 
ciology includes and excludes can come 
for a generation. But the writings and 
activities of the men working on educa- 
tional sociology do fall into definite 
types. The future educational sociology 
will doubtless be the sum of what ex- 
perience proves usable from all of these 
fields. 


S1x Types oF WRITINGS IN 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Epuca- 


The workers and writings in educa- 
tional sociology seem clearer if roughly 
classified into certain types. 

a. One group is reworking and so- 
cializing the philosophy of education, 
making a more socially minded analysis 
of what education is and should do. Some 
do not call their books textbooks in edu- 
cational sociology and yet the type of 
work they represent must be the founda- 
tion for thinking and criticism in the 
new field. Many schools, without use of 
the term, are teaching much that is in- 
cluded in educational sociology. 

b. Survey course and short course in- 
troductions to sociology, “sociology for 
teachers,” “normal school sociology” 
represent another type. Let us call it 
introductory sociology condensed for 
teachers. Theoretically, these are not 
educational sociology. They are the pre- 
requisites or substitutes for it, or are 
combinations with it, related to it as 
general and educational psychology are 
related. Perhaps the greater volume of 
the teaching in educational sociology is 
of this composite type. Since the bulk 
of the enrollments are undergraduate, 
normal, or short course students, this 
situation doubtless will continue. 

c. Students of educational problems 
may, on such topics as “socialized meth- 
ods,” discipline, community relations of 
school officials and extra-curricular ac- 
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tivities, get help from sociologists, much 
as earlier students borrowed from 
psychologists and statisticians. 

d. The objectives of education are in- 
creasingly considered by specialists in the 
field as operating in a primarily social 
world, and the curriculum is considered 
as a means of meeting social needs. To 
many writers educational sociology is 
primarily the theoretical material on 
which curricular determination must be 
based. Writings of this type merge in- 
sensibly into the first type, and into the 
third, of which it really is an expanded 
subdivision, 

e. The sociologist with his charac- 
teristic set of concepts, terms and re- 
search methods can attack a problem 
which has educational importance. So- 
ciological studies by a sociologist may 
throw light on educational difficulties. 
Thoroughly trained sociologists are a 
type so new and so scarce that heretofore 
little effort could be spared for problems 
of the borderline areas in sociology. A 
great prospect of future development 
seems to lie here. 

f. In the future we may hope for a 
new type, where the men will be in train- 
ing and interest neither sociologists, edu- 
cationalists, nor philosophers, but a new 
and differentiated type, educational soci- 
ologists. They will work in specific 
fields now only guessed at, on new re- 
search problems, use a stock in trade of 
new concepts and distinctions, operate 
new research methods. That will be the 
grown up stage of the present immature 
“science.” 


ANALOGY Wi1tTH EDUCATIONAL 
PsyCHOLOGY 


This classification may be clearer if 
we contrast the results from five decades 
of development in educational psychol- 
ogy with those from one in educational 
sociology, by applying this classification 
of types of writings to the former. 

a. Educational psychology also be- 
gan as an elaboration of the teachings 











of such philosophers as Herbart and 
Dewey, and still includes the writings of 
many workers essentially philosophers, 
rather than scientists. To the purely 
laboratory worker or the behaviorist, 
most of educational psychology seems 
more like the work of the philosopher 
than does the work of the physicist. 

b. “Psychology condensed for teach- 
ers” is also frequent. Typically, general 
psychology is given the would-be 
teacher, then an introductory course in 
educational psychology, but in many in- 
stitutions a combination course appears, 
omitting or casually sketching most of 
the items comprising general psychology. 
This type is illustrated by titles such as 
“psychology for teachers,” “psychology 
in its educational applications” and the 
like. It represents material selected ac- 
cording to the interests of the education- 
ist, not the psychologist. Often it lags a 
decade behind the work of the research 
men in psychology. Contrast the ar- 
chaic treatment of instinct in educational 
psychologies with the present position of 
such doctors of philosophy in psychol- 
ogy as Judd, Allport, and Faris. 

c, d, e. Most of educational psychol- 
ogy consists of writings of two kinds. 
One deals with the problem of the edu- 
cationist, incidentally based on psychol- 
ogy. The other treats the studies of 
psychologists attacking problems  inci- 
dentally of importance to education. 
One sub-field in educational psychology 
is sometimes considered the whole sig- 
nificant portion, namely, the study of 
learning, its process, conditions, and 
curve. Similarly, the study of objec- 
tives and of curriculum needs has been 
sometimes deemed the whole of educa- 
tional sociology. 

f. In such major contributions as the 
measurement of intelligence (educable 
capacity) and achievement (outcomes of 
learning) new problems have been en- 
tered, new methods, evolved. A future 
of similar development is the hope of 
educational sociology, 
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THE CoNnTENTS OF Booxs 1N Epuca- 
TIONAL SocioLocy (ILLUSTRATIONS) 


a. Socialized philosophy of education. 
Much of the writings of Suzzallo, Bode, 
Chapman and Counts illustrates present- 
day representatives of this type. His- 
torically the earliest, it merges insensibly 
into types c and d.* Payne} (p. 33) 
speaks of “President Suzzallo, who may 
properly be styled the father of educa- 
tional sociology.” Part I of Chapman 
and Counts®§ discusses “How is educa- 
tion related to adjustment,” “What prop- 
erties of the human organism make edu- 
cation possible,” “What properties of so- 
ciety make education necessary,” “Why 
has society established the school to pro- 
mote education.” 

Bode* discusses and criticizes the new 
theories of curriculum construction and 
of psychology from the point of view of 
the American tradition of democracy. 
Democracy, he says, is “a social organ- 
ization that aims to promote cooperation 
among its members and with other 
groups on the basis of mutual recogni- 
tion of interests” (p. 14). Education is 
a “process of initiating the child into 
spiritual membership in society” (p. 30). 
Such movements as the logical and psy- 
chological organization of subject matter, 
consensus of opinion as the basis for edu- 
cational objectives, job analysis, sociol- 
ogical determination of objectives, and 
the project principle, as well as certain 
theories of the learning process, are 
measured against the democratic ideal 
and their shortcomings pointed out. 
Finally, Bode discusses constructively 
what culture and education should mean 
in a democracy. 

b. Sociology condensed for teachers. 
This type can be illustrated by Good*, 
Kulp’?, and perhaps Snedden.’® Good 
treats selected social groups: Primary 


*The discussion of objectives serves as a major 
connecting link between types. . 

+Numerical references are to be found in the bib- 
liography at the end of the article. 

§This book is used as the texthook in the courses 
in Educational Sociology taught by Professor Counts 
at the University of Chicago. 
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(family, recreational, rural, urban) ; in- 
termediate (economic, fellowship, and in- 
formational, religious, as a trade union 
local, a club, a grange, a Sunday school) ; 
and secondary (economic and informa- 
tional, as the American Federation of 
Labor, the Woman’s Club movement, 
the state). Selected problems, such as 
crime, poverty, and race, follow. 

Snedden deals with the social institutions 
and processes, devoting Part I to soci- 
eties and social groups, and Part II to 
social forces, processes and values, in- 
cluding specifically geographic environ- 
ment, socialization, social control, coop- 
eration, conflict and competition, domi- 
nation and democratization, social values, 
social efficiency and progress. He writes, 
however, for more mature students. 

Kulp’s outline, most avowedly of this 
type, adds sections on cultural anthro- 
pology, history of sociology, and meth- 
ods of research, and gives greater em- 
phasis to the social psychological aspects. 

c. Educational problems interpreted 
sociologically. One of the newest books, 
Smith,’® devotes chapters to surveys, 
studies of pupil and teaching populations, 
social aspects of internal administration, 
organization of school life (extra-cur- 
ricular activities), guidance, discipline 
and moral education, and method as an 
agency of socialization. 

Chapman and Counts® in Part V on 
“What principles govern the conduct of 
the school,” have chapters on the func- 
tions of the elementary and secondary 
school, and of the college, responsibility 
for vocational education, “What methods 
should control the conduct of instruc- 
tion,” “To whom should society delegate 
the educational function,” and “How 
should society support and control edu- 
cation.” 

Payne’*® has a chapter on “Social sig- 
nificance of changes already effected in 
educational institutions and curricula.” 

The scope of this type of material is 
broad. Payne’* (p. 35), speaking of 
New York University, says, “Those sub- 
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jects belonging in the field of educational 
sociology are pretty well determined. 
We have already announced some twenty- 
five courses in the department of Educa- 
tional Sociology in the School of Educa- 
tion. Among them are courses in 
health education, physical education, im- 
migrant education, civic education, vo- 
cational education, the curriculum, and 
introductory courses in Educational So- 
ciology. From this layout it would seem 
that any course might be included. . .” 

d. Educational problems—objectives 
and curriculum. All writers, by special 
chapters and incidental comment, stress 
this aspect. Payne’ (p. 32) quotes Ell- 
wood, “Now the science of education 
has two chief problems . . . the aim of 
education . . . and organizing a curricu- 
lum which shall be in harmony with that 
aim... both... essentially problems of 
applied sociology. . . The science of edu- 
cation in so far as it concerns these two 
fundamental problems in education is es- 
sentially an applied science resting on so- 
ciology.” “Educational sociology has 
as its chief province the scientific de- 
termination of objectives,” states Sned- 
den’® (p. 32). 

Chapman and Counts® in Part III on 
“What are the sociological foundations 
of education” has as chapters how educa- 
tion may further health, promote family 
life, order and humanize economic 
life, advance civic life, enrich recreational 
life, and foster religious life. 

Snedden” in Part JII on “Sociological 
foundations of education’ discusses ob- 
jectives, and the sociological foundations 
of physical, vocational, social, and cul- 
tural education. Part IV deals with the 
school subjects, one by one, in terms of 
their sociological foundation. 

Peters'* devotes the major emphasis 
of his book to the process and content 
of curriculum making in relation to its 
sociological background. 

In Part III of Kulp’s forthcoming 
book’ the sociological contributions dis- 
cussed in Part II are applied to educa- 
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tional problems. For this “applied side 
the clue is taken from an activity anal- 
ysis for the definition of problems in or- 
der to analyze their sociological aspects. 
The general view is that the approach 
should be concrete and practicable rather 
than philosophical. We would scientize 
education.” He includes among his 
chapters discussions of supervision, 
school “pests,” how to direct voluntary 
activities, leisure activities outside of 
school, and adult education. 

It is singular that so little attention has 
been paid to activity analysis heretofore. 
The forthcoming work of W. W. Char- 
ters of the University of Chicago on 
teaching activities, teacher traits, and 
activities of women’s college graduates 
ought to be an ideal type for foundation 
studies for educational sociologists. 

e. Sociological concepts affecting edu- 
cation. This type obviously shades into 
type 2, but assumes prior sociological 
knowledge and technique. The two dif- 
fer much as the normal school and grad- 
uate courses in psychology differ. Types 
of groups (primary, secondary, family, 
rural, etc.), morale, leadership, and 
progress, are stressed. A peculiar lack 
of agreement exists in one aspect, the 
relative emphasis of the different writers 
as between such sub-divisions in sociol- 
ogy as social structures, social processes, 
social psychology and personality, pathol- 
ogy, research techniques, sociological 
history, and cultural anthropology. If 
some are right in their inclusions and ex- 
clusions, others are sadly wrong. 

Kulp’s forthcoming book,'** Part II, 
will set forth the chief sociological con- 
tributions to education, mainly in terms 
of methodology. “The sociological anal- 
ysis is mainly in terms of personality, so- 
cial processes, group methods of study- 
ing these, and how these methods can be 
utilized by educators.” His topics for 
chapters include culture as behavior pat- 
terns, wishes, attitudes and personalities 
of pupils, group aspects of habits and 
thinking, personal disorganization and 
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maladjustment, social interaction, crowds 
and social movements, publics and pub- 
lic opinion, and a section on organiza- 
tions and their influences. 

f. Independent contributions. Only 
the beginnings of this type are available, 
of course. Examples of monographic 
studies may be cited, each a pioneering 
venture. Thrasher™* has studied gangs 
and has recently been made director of a 
three year study of the effect of a boy’s 
club program upon a local community 
and its boy problems in New York City. 
The study is under the department of 
Educational Sociology of New York 
University. Counts’ studies the social 
factors in secondary school selection and 
elimination. Bobbitt and Neitz? analyze 
the activities comprising adequate par- 
ticipation in good citizenship. Harap*® 
investigates the needs and activities in 
economic consumption. 

The integration of such research ven- 
tures is under way. Clow and his com- 
mittee on bibliography have published 
the first of a projected series of year- 
books to be produced by the long term 
investigating committees of the National 
Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology.* 

The group headed by Payne at New 
York University has begun a journal* 
for the new field, though its wider use- 
fulness is threatened by a tendency to 
make it seem local, almost the house 
organ of one institution. For example, 
all five articles which constituted the 
last issue (April, 1928), are by men 
credited to a single university. There 
is an allusion in the introduction to 
Payne’s book'* to a textbook and a 
sourcebook in preparation. Kulp is also 
preparing a textbook and a sourcebook. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AS A SCIENCE 


Several impressions result from again 
skimming through the literature in the 
field. First, it is difficult to hit several 
birds with one shot. Some writers are 
obviously presenting material selected 
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primarily for the needs of a single group, 
the elementary teacher, the practical prin- 
cipal or superintendent, the technical 
curriculum maker, or the graduate stu- 
dent of educational theory. Too rarely 
does it explicitly appear in the title page 
or preface that a given book is directed 
to the needs of a’ specific group. The 
books will be more serviceable when defi- 
nitely organized to meet the needs of a 
single constituency. Although it may be 
good book selling, the present attempt to 
make one book meet the widely divergent 
requirements of such groups is a marked 
weakness. 

Second, there seems to be a great lack 
of agreement on the types of material in- 
cluded. There is tremendous difference 
in the topics put in the various books. 
The six classes discussed above appear 
irregularly. Some books are wholly of 
one, some of one or two, some a mixture 
of all classes. And in any one given 
type, there is little uniformity of topics, 
material, or terminology. 

Third, the breadth of the material 
which is or might be included seems al- 
most infinite. Almost every ramifica- 
tion of social theory, social psychology, 
educational practice, or philosophy might 
be somewhere included. Yet many re- 
search studies and topics for discussion 
which seem very pertinent are quite omit- 
ted from most of the books. General 
agreement upon the principles of selec- 
tion and omission should be a next step. 

Fourth, is the field primarily a subdi- 
vision of sociology, of education, or is 
it as yet sufficiently differentiated to be 
thought of as a new field? This appears 
when a practical question comes up, as 
where the prospective educational soci- 
ologist should go for his graduate train- 
ing, and with what professional society 
and meetings the new group should be 
most closely allied. 

Fifth, to whom does the field of social 
psychology belong? Kulp’?4 makes it 
the back bone of sociology’s contribution 
both in the internal aspect, as dealing 
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with “personality” and in the external 
aspect, as “social process.” The earlier 
work touches it more lightly. The edu- 
cational psychologists also include this 
field in their texts, although with differ- 
ent points of emphasis and great brevity. 
The eventual solution will probably be 
W. W. Charters’ method. He would 
organize subject matter primarily under 
the teaching activities illuminated by it, 
rather than adhering to the old division 
by academic departments—putting in 
separate courses the material useful for 
teachers in history, biology, psychology, 
sociology, etc. This is too radical a de- 
parture from custom, however, to be an 
immediate solution of.the duplication and 
working at cross purposes in the sub- 
fields where both biology and psychology, 
or psychology and sociology are involved. 

Sixth, there seems lacking a basic ori- 
entation upon a fundamental philosophy, 
as is so greatly stressed by Bode® as es- 
sential for a valid selection of content 
or of research undertakings. General 
agreement on a basic attitude is needed. 
Or if disagreement is necessary in the 
present early stage of development, a 
clear statement of the basis on which a 
given man or a group works is needed. 


RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


TO RELIGIous EDUCATION AND 
ALLIED MovEMENTS 


We have stated the object of religious 
and character education as well as of the 
allied movements in terms of adjustment 
of the child to the demands of an effi- 
cient life. There are differences not 
only between movements but within 
movements as to specific objectives and the 
best methods. In the present somewhat 
muddled condition, what is it that we 
may hope for from educational sociology 
that we are not already receiving from 
some other source? 

Adjustment means adjusting something 
to something. To what are we trying to ad- 
just the child? Two concepts are found in 
both religious and character education. 
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One is held by those who are attempt- 
ing to instill in the child static attitudes 
and habits embodying certain tradition- 
ally accepted virtues. Much of the di- 
rect character education is of this type, 
i. e., courses which teach courtesy, loy- 
alty, courage, industry and the like in 
successive weeks throughout the year, 
and without relation to concrete, problem 
situations. Most Sunday school texts 
which teach the biblical virtues without 
reference to present day problems would 
also fall in this type. The other con- 
cept guides those who are attempting to 
build in the child the capacity for a crit- 
ical analysis of problem situations and 
for solving them on a basis that is in- 
telligent yet also in harmony with the 
highest social ideals we have. In other 
words, those who accept the first con- 
cept are trying to fit the child to a fixed 
pattern of behavior; those who accept 
the second are trying to give the child 
power to adjust to a situation changing 
decade by decade. 

There is involved here a fundamental 
point of view regarding the static or dy- 
namic quality of social life. If social 
life does not change, then certain un- 
changing rules may safely be taught as 
guiding principles. If the social life 
changes, then there is need not only for 
a revision of character objectives at this 
time, but for constant revision, since. 
there is no reason to believe that change 
will not continue. 

Religious and character education are 
definitely tending toward the point of 
view that social life changes and that 
religious ideals must change also. The 
studies of problem situations, usually 
called “life situations” as the basis for 
religious education texts for children, 
and the stupendous attempt of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
to work out a complete lesson series on 
a life situation basis are illustrations.* 
This point of view is but part of the 


*See W. W. Charters, The Teaching of Ideals, 
Macmillan, 1927, pp. 86-90. 


larger shift of emphasis from an ex- 
ceedingly individualistic religion toward 
a social religion, which has been very 
marked in the past thirty years. 

In making this shift, religious and 
character education are in need of help. 
People working in this field might go 
directly to social psychology and to so- 
ciology for assistance. For the needed 
information on what the child must ad- 
just to, and what happens when he fails 
to adjust, must come from the special- 
ists in social psychology, social institu- 
tions, and social pathology. The educa- 
tional sociologists, however, should be 
the “catalytic agents” who bring this 
fundamental knowledge to the practical 
worker in the fields of both general and 
religious education. 

Educational sociology can contribute 
to religious education and character edu- 
cation in another way—with reference 
to methods of teaching. Religious and 
character education vary enormously in 
their methods. At one end of the scale 
is the teacher who gives the child bib- 
lical or other stories with the naive as- 
sumption that in some way the child will 
imbibe an ideal and apply it to his own 
life. At the opposite end is the teacher 
who involves the child in some practical 
project where he does something which 
presumably is the expression of an ideal. 
One group of educational sociologists is 
concerned with the way in which children 
build up attitudes and ideals and the 
factors which prevent them from build- 
ing up socially acceptable attitudes. Their 
studies are made in fields of child ac- 
tivities and are suggestive for the whole 
process of furnishing the child with tools 
for adjustment. 

Educational sociology has at least one 
further contribution to make through 
its pragmatic approach to the problem 
of adjustment. The reason that so much 
of what has been done in controlling be- 
havior is ineffective is that it has been 
based upon an assumption rather than 
upon investigation. Much present day 
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religious and character education seems 
based upon an attempt to transmit into 
the child a pattern of behavior which is 
the result of our own experiences and 
significant to us in terms of these ex- 
periences. But the child, enmeshed in 
the experiences of a different day, often 
feels our basis of advice is an arbitrary 
and meaningless code. We try to make 
him an abstract idealist, with our par- 
ticular brand of idealism, based on our 
experiences, which he feels is unrelated 
to his problems and surroundings and 
impossible to apply. The result is that 
verbally he accepts our code, but in a 
practical situation he works out a code 
of his own on quite different lines. 

The pragmatic approach, which is 
found to some degree in the project 
principle, the “life situation” approach in 
religious education, and also in educa- 
tional sociology, stresses the opposite 
point of view. The pragmatist insists 
that it is more profitable to stress the 
process by which the child can solve 
problems and evolve an adequate code, 
rather than to stress a code already for- 
mulated. There is need here for investi- 
gation of the two types of teaching with 
careful study and comparison of the re- 
sults obtained. Educational sociologists 
have the training and point of view for 
such studies. And the new science of 
educational sociology is unhampered by 
the creedal and theological restrictions 
which sometimes make such investiga- 
tions embarrassing to the religious edu- 
cator and expose him to doctrinal crit- 
icism. 
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Exxiott, Harrison S., The Process of Group 
Thinking. (Association, 1928, 229 pages.) 
This book will be gladly welcomed by those 

who are responsible for guiding discussions 

with either large or small groups. It is a state- 
ment of principles and methods with plenty of 
good illustrations drawn from many years’ ex- 
perience. It is written by one who believes in 
the educability of a democracy. He says that 
democracy can only function in so far as it has 
learned to think and plan and act together. But 
he believes that this can be learned and that 
group discussion is one of the best ways to de- 
velop and promote group thought and action. 

The procedure that is recommended as most 
effective is analysed to show the various fac- 
tors that need constant watching. At every 
step the writer reveals his acquaintance with 
the actual difficulties involved in trying to get 
group thinking and group decision on issues 
that are vital but charged with emotional pre- 
judices and hampered by leaders who are accus- 
tomed to undemocratic methods. He outlines 
the work of a chairman, the preparation that 
is necessary, the place of information and of 
the expert, the building of a program on the 
problems and interests of the group, the con- 
ditions for creative discussion, and throughout 
the whole procedure points out the danger spots 
and suggests fruitful methods. 

E. J. Chave, University of Chicago. 


Kupxy, Oscar, The Religious Development of 
Adolescents. Translated from the German 
by W. C. Trow. (Macmillan, 1928, 138 


pages, $1.50.) 

This is an interesting study of characteristics 
of religious development in a particular type o 
adolescent. The author is familiar with the 
older American studies of G. Stanley Hall and 
E. D. Starbuck, but his data is taken chiefly 
from German writings and from the literary 
productions of German youth. He has gathered 
illustrations of adolescent religious experience 
from autobiographical material, diaries, letters, 
poems, and from the use of a theme topic on 
which 148 girls wrote. 

Dr. Kupky does not believe that children can, 
except in rare cases, have a real religious ex- 
perience. He says “Not until the conscious- 
ness awakes in youth that religion has to do 
with matters which are of tremendous signifi- 
cance to his own life may his religious develop- 
ment begin.” Religion is defined as “the ex- 
periencing of a reality—of a being—which in 
contrast with the reality perceived by the senses 
—the natural being—comes to be known as 
something ‘entirely different’ ; . is recog- 
nized as ‘mightily effective’ ‘ : 
is experienced as the ‘highest good’ is God.” 

The author does not believe that bodily and 
spiritual development run parallel but that “the 
spiritual function in the normal youth usually 
unfolds at the earliest about the 14th year.” 
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Some of 
But the material 
will be of distinct interest to workers in the 
adolescent field. 

E. J. Chave, University of Chicago. 


Some of the analyses are excellent. 
the assumptions are strange. 


LANKARD, Frank G., A History of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Curriculum. (Abing- 
don, 1927, 360 pages, $3.00.) 

Surely the publication of a history of the 
curriculum of the Sunday school is timely. 
When commissions and committees are can- 
vassing the whole problem and telling us that 
whatever the curriculum of the future will 
be like, it will certainly be “utterly different” 
from what we now have, it is well that we 
should have the aid of history to see the mat- 
ter in true perspective. Professor Lankard 
has put us greatly in his debt by giving us a 
comprehensive, carefully organized, and thor- 
oughly documented history of the Sunday 
school curriculum. 


Quite justifiably the author has deliberately 
limited himself in the scope of his task. He 
has restricted the study “to the Protestant 
Church and makes no attempt to cite or in- 
terpret the curricula used by Catholics, Mor- 
mons, Jews or other groups,” and has given 
“only incidental attention. . .. to the musical 
and pictorial aspects of the curriculum.” It 
is to be hoped that others (or perhaps Profes- 
sor Lankard himself) will take this study as 
a point of departure and explore those most 
important areas within the-total field of the 
history of religious education. 


The reading of Professor Lankard’s book 
can scarcely fail to impress the fact that our 
present curriculum is due to a long series of 
adjustments to popular demand and approval. 
Individuals have left imprints on its character, 
but when they have done so it has been chiefly 
because they were skillful enough to sense the 
movements of thought and interest. Of course, 
we might have surmised this before the study 
was made, but now we have it brought defi- 
nitely to our attention and well substantiated 
by the evidence. 

The publication of such volumes as this 
bodes well for the future of religious _— 
tion as a science. Amidst the flood of ma- 
terial coming from the presses it is encourag- 
ing to find pieces of work of the quality of 
this one. They help us to base our theory and 
practice on a solid foundation of fact. 

While the volume is a valuable storehouse 
of materials that to many are otherwise in- 
accessible, it ought not to be supposed that we 
have in it merely a “Dissertation.” By careful 
selection and organization and by well written 
interpretations and summaries the author has 
made the book of interest and value to a much 
wider circle than merely “technical” students. 
Harold J. Sheridan, Ohio Wesleyan Unwersity. 
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Monroe, WALTER S. AND ENGELHART, Max D., 
The Techniques of Educational Research. 
(University of Illinois Bulletin, XXV, No. 
19, 1928, 84 pages, fifty cents.) 

This bulletin aims at the conventionalization 
of research work, both as to methods and as to 
reporting the project. The process of re- 
search work is defined in four steps—formu- 
lation of the problem, collection of data, 
analysis and organization of data, and formu- 
lations on the basis of the data of answers to 
the questions contained in the problem. The 
bulletin gives a very brief statement of each 
of these four steps, followed in each case by 
a number of selected references with perti- 
nent quotations to indicate the standard usages 
or methods of handling each step in the pro- 
cess. An additional chapter gives, with minor 
revisions, the material from an earlier bul- 
letin, “Reporting Educational Research,” and 
contains a series of “helpful hints” which are 
invaluable to the inexperienced writer and 
which the experienced can review with profit. 

While the bulletin draws all illustrations 
from the field of education, the underlying 
principles are applicable to any type of re- 
search and especially to any in education, psy- 
chology, or the social sciences. The bulletin 
gives the concrete type of information, simply 
stated and well organized, which is needed to 
enable the research worker to carry through 
and report a project in scholarly manner. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Soares, THEODORE GERALD, Religious Educa- 
tion. (University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
336 pages, $2.50.) 

In this volume by Dr. Soares, the Earl Lec- 
tures delivered at the Pacific School of Religion 
in 1927 are expanded into one of the “Hand- 
books of Ethics and Religion.” In keeping with 
the purpose of these Handbooks, Religious 
Education is prepared for the general reader 
rather than for the specialist, although the 
author has had also in mind the use of the 
book as a text in courses on the principles of 
religious education. 

The prefatory statement that the book is an 
attempt to restate the theory of religious educa- 
tion is well borne out. Taking up one at a 
time a series of topics important to the student 
of the subject, the author allows current con- 
cepts to pass through his mind and assume the 
form and color of his own views. No essen- 
tially new theories are presented, nor are old 
theories allowed to pass unmodified. Except in 
the first two chapters, however, which deal 
somewhat conventionally with human nature, 
the individual in relation to the group, and the 
psychology of habits and ideals, Dr. Soares 
has placed the imprint of his own sane and vital 
thought on many confusing issues of contem- 
porary education. The positions he takes are 
not radical, nor are they knit together in a 
thoroughgoing and consistent philosophy. But 
they glow with an abundance of apt illustration 
and with a kind of divine common sense. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Speaking of religion as folkways, for ex- 
ample, Professor Soares drags the extremist 
back to the plain fact that education does not 
take place in a social vacuum. Religious mores 
need improvement, to be sure, but religion apart 
from the religious practices of the religious 
community has no existence. A child is first a 
member of some religious group, participating 
in its imperfect ways. Improvement must come 
from within the fellowship, not from outside 
of it. He perhaps goes too far, however, in 
this emphasis on the unity of the group when 
he insists, as on page 76, that “there can be no 
mores unless they are equally binding upon all.” 
Such an externalizing of group behavior seems 
to the reviewer to miss the point of group 
cooperation, which is to be found rather in the 
purposeful union of differentiated parts than in 
mechanical uniformity of acts. But this is one 
of several instances in which Dr. Soares does 
not take his own statement of theory too strictly 
for in his subsequent discussion of group ex- 
perience the emphasis is shifted from folkways 
to the purposeful experience of clubs and class- 
rooms. (One may question, in passing, the 
author’s judgment that the codes and laws of 
our American organizations for boys and girls 
are not imposed by authority.) 

Particularly meaty are chapters VIII to XIII 
dealing with knowledge as experience, the cur- 
riculum, the use of moral crises, prejudice, de- 
liberative conduct, and church membership. A 
few quotations will illustrate both the point of 
view and the pungency of treatment: “History 
was human experience before it ever got into 
a textbook, and it does not become real knowl- 
edge until it gets retranslated into human ex- 
perience. Nobody has knowledge un- 
less he has entered into the original experiences 
that have been handed down as knowledge 
; We do not go to the study of literature 
primarily to secure help upon some immediate 
problem; we go there for more abundant living. 

It need scarcely be said that study of a 
noble piece of literature is as definitely an 
activity as a basketball game or a class party. 
: A real intellectual interest is a life 
situation. The church might well set 
its children to the study of their own program, 
and, instead of formulating a curriculum of its 
own, undertake to help the children to organ- 
ize the experiences through which they are at 
present passing. - . The question before 
the children would be: ‘In view of home, school. 
play, and other activities, what do we still need 
to do and to know?’ The answer to that a 
give the church curriculum. . . Only 
one experiences the undesirability of the evi 
conduct itself because its character is revealed 
in the evil consequences is he truly moral. 
All knowledge, all ethics, all truth, arise in the 
social process and are the result of social ex- 
perience. We find God in the social process, in 
all our best insight, in all our highest striving. 
in all our questioning after truth and in all our 
passionate longing after goodness. . . . The 
right to decide what is right involves the lib- 
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erty to define what is right. . . . Religious 
education has for its aim the development of 
persons devoted to the highest social well-being, 
which they identify as the will of God; re- 
ligious education has for its method the pro- 
gressive direction of youth toward the develop- 
ment of skill in deliberative determination of 
conduct with reference to its social conse- 
quences.” 

Space forbids further quotation, but mention 
should be made of the admirable discussion of 
the curriculum as a community problem, of de- 
liberation as a religious experience, of the rela- 
tion of Sunday school to church, and of church 
membership. 

The chapters on worship are rich in sugges- 
tions, even though not concerned with the prob- 
lem of how to organize services of common 
worship. 

This is one of the few books the reviewer has 
read which increases in interest as it proceeds. 
It is written in the style of the lecture, and 
one can almost hear Dr. Soares speaking, for in 
both style and vocabulary the book is an un- 
usually faithful expression of the author’s sin- 
cere and engaging personality. It should be 
read not only for its own value but in order 
that the reader may come to know one of the 
great pioneers in religious education who, with 
rare flexibility and graciousness, has maintained 
a position of real leadership through the pass- 
ing years. 

Hugh Hartshorne, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Starsuck, Epwin D., SHUTTLEWoRTH, FRANK 
K., AND ASSISTANTS, A Guide to Literature 
for Character Training. Vol. I, Fairy Tale, 
Myth and Legend. (Macmillan, 1928, 389 
pages.) 

In order to comprehend the scope and sig- 
nificance of this work, done with the assistance 
of the Institute of Character Research at the 
University of Iowa, it is necessary to give the 
reader something of the purpose of the under- 
taking. 

The authors say that the present volume 
is the answer to the ever recurring question, 
“Where shall I find some first-rate stories for 
my children?” Obviously, then, the book is 
intended for the mother or teacher who deals 
directly with children. 

Second, this series of Character Training 
books is intended to “educate the moral atti- 
tudes of children” by indirection, through the 
choicest reading materials. All literature and 
recorded history is being combed both to se- 
lect the best for the children, and to preserve 
the best for the race. The large expenditure 
of effort and money which such a volume as 
Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend represents is 
justified by “the hope that its results may be 
somewhat more comprehensive, more pains- 
taking, more critical, and more objective than 
the many similar undertakings which have 
preceded it.” Some of the undertakings to 
which the authors no doubt refer are the sub- 
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scription books being sold to mothers as “the 
best collections of fairy and hero tales”—sets 
too expensive and too scrappy for wide use- 
fulness. 

This book is not a compilation nor a selec- 
tion, but a Guide to good literature for chil- 
dren. It comprises five parts: (1) A valuable 
Introduction, giving, amongst other things, 
fine specific directions for story telling. (2) 
A Book List, of 466 titles (both books and 
stories), annotated and graded as to com- 
parative merit, and as to the age for which 
it has been found best suited. (3) A “Situa- 
tions List.” This section “classifies the titles 
of recommended books and stories under the 
head of the moral situations to which they 
apply.” This again is carefully graded, and 
the books and stories evaluated. (4 and 5) 
The two appendices furnish a reference bibliog- 
raphy and a full index for a thoughtful par- 
ent or teacher. 

Dr. Starbuck’s Guide to Literature is of in- 
estimable value. If we try to select a book 
for a child—our own or some other—we are 
in a bewildering situation. Having access to 
a well stocked book store does not help out 
our difficulties. Neither the salesman nor the 
publisher’s blurbs are of the least assistance. 
In any specific situation we are at sea as to 
choice of a book. 

Nor are we better off in guiding children’s 
reading. There are available such helps as 
the Winnetka Graded Book List, and the Lit- 
tle Book Shelf, by Williams. The former is 
compiled by teachers on the basis of children’s 
interest in the books available in the extensive 
school library. The second is prepared by a 
sympathetic librarian who hands out books 
to children, advises them, and observes their 
reactions to them. The Starbuck and Shuttle- 
worth Guide is more than either of these. All 
literature has been searched intensively, and 
the attempt has been made to select books and 
stories on the basis of their character train- 
ing value. 

The authors have chosen one of the most 
important and useful means of character train- 
ing when they have chosen to direct children’s 
reading. Much that is read is as directly 
applicable to life as is a sermon, or a mother’s 
homily. But the printed page and the story 
interest make an appeal that no sermon or 
homily does. We await with interest the pub- 
lication of future volumes in the Character 


Training series. 
Jessie Allen Charters. 


Sterner, Jesse F., and Brown, Roy M., The 
North Carolina Chain Gang. (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1927, 104 pages, 
$2.00.) 

This is a factual study of the historical de- 
velopment of one type of punishment for crim- 
inals, the use of convicts for county road work, 
still widely used in certain sections of the 
south, and of the motives and conditions sur- 
rounding its present use. Apparently supply- 
ing the system with new recruits from among 
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convicts and providing cheap road repairs are 
more important motives than assisting crim- 
inals to regain a normal and useful way of 
living. The study suggests acute need of re- 
vision in method of handling criminals as men 
with emphasis on character rehabilitation, not 
as pawns for exploitation. 


Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Winpte, Bertram C. A., Religions, Past and 
Present. (Century, 1927, 308 pages, $3.00.) 
The mere fact that commercial publishing 

houses continue to bring out such books is 

a clear indication of a mounting interest on 

the part of the general reading public in re- 

ligions other than Christianity. 

The subtitle of Professor Windle’s book re- 
veals its character. It is “An Elementary 
Account of Comparative Religion.” Well over 
half the book is occupied in a comparative 
study of such religious concepts and institu- 
tions as God, morals, law, sacrifice, symbols, 
priesthood, and sacred dances. Separate chap- 
ters treat of ancestor worship, animism, fetich- 
ism, mythology, tabus, totemism, and initiation 
ceremonies. In the latter part he discusses 
some of the major religions, as Hinduism, 
“the philosophies—Buddha—Confucius—Lootze 
The Stoics,” the mystery religions and the 
monotheistic religions. Manifestly all this 
range of material crowded into less than three 
hundred pages has required a very brief and 
inadequate treatment of many parts. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The author makes no claim to thorough ob- 
jectivity in handling these religions. € ap- 
proaches his theme from the position of a 
“firm and definite belief in Christianity as the 
final flower of religion and the revelation of 
God.” The scientific student of religion will 
find little help in this book. It takes a some- 
what reactionary position from the standpoint 
of the leading modern historians of religion, 
for example, in his defense of a primitive 
monotheism from which the people of earth 
have fallen away. It is, however, interesting, 
readable, full of sinformation, and on the 
whole a worth while book. 

Chas. S. Braden, Northwestern University. 
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Soares Writes Long 
Anticipated Book on 
Religious Education 


A book by one of the original or- 
ganizers of the Religious Education 
Association who was for two years 
president of its council, and for 
three years president of the Asso- 
ciation is an event of importance 
for religious 
educators. Theo- 
dore G. Soares 
is an acknowl- 
edged leader in 
his field. Now, 
for the first 
time, he has 
written down in 
Religious Edu- 
cation his whole 
theory and phil- 
osophy of reli- 
His book is the 





gious education. 
work of a man who has watched 
and shared in the progress of the 
whole field from a small beginning 
to its present attainments. 

“The book of the year in re- 
ligious education.” — H. Shelton 


Smith, Director of Leadership 
Training, International Council of 
Religious Education. 

“To write an adequate apprecia- 
tion, one must also write a book. . . 
it is easy to read and full of sug- 
gestion for ordinary people who 
have to deal with the problems of 
religious training in the church or 
in the home.”—The Baptist. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 





Religious Book Club 
Commends New Book 
By Gerald B. Smith 


Current Christ- 
ian Thinking 
has immediately 
proved itself a 
topic and a book 
of a great deal of 
interest. The 
most recent 
achievement of 
the book has 
been its selec- 
tion as one of 
five “highly commended books” 
chosen for March by the Religious 
Book Club. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Charles H. Brent, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Francis J. McConnell, and 
Mary E. Woolley were responsible 
for this choice, and they regard the 
book as “ably setting forth a posi- 
tion which merits careful attention 
from all who desire to keep abreast 
of religious thought.” 

Here is an invigorating breath of 
fresh air blowing through the wil- 
derness of theological confusion.”— 
Unity. 

“A lucid, dependable, dispassion- 
ate presentation of those portions 
about which there is so much con- 
fused and confusing conflict.”— 
Baptist. 

“Mr. Smith presents an excel- 
lent survey of the state of religious 
thinking in the United States today. 
His sections on Fundamentalism, 
Modernism, and the controversy 
over evolution are especially good.” 
—The American Mercury. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 
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Books for Camp and Summer-School Directors 








Youth in Quest 


by GRACE SLOAN OVERTON 


This book is a guide to a more satisfactory em- 
ployment of the physical and mental freedom which 
youth has gained in the last few years. It outlines 
self-mastery, social understanding, and a more vital 
relationship with God as the means to a richer and 
fuller life. Camp and summer-school workers, and 
directors of religious education will find its ideas and 
suggestions of infinite value in their work with young 
people. 


Ready June 1st. Price, $1.50. 














FROM THE COVER 


The Bible 
Church’s Program Dramatics 
for Young People by JAMES WATT RAINE, 


Professor of Dramatics, Berea College 
by HERBERT CARLETON MAYER, , 
“There is no longer any reason for those 
Head of Department of Secondary Education who have been anxious to develop the latent 
and Young People’s Work, drama in the Biblical narratives as a mode of 
Boston University inspiring young people with the moral power 
- 4 . of the Bible to bemoan the absence of a man- 
Constructive suggestions for directors of ual of procedure, for Professor Raine’s book 
camps and summer-schools concerning worship, is not only ingenious in suggestions and com- 
curriculum, expressional activity, Christian de- prehensive in considering every aspect of the 
cision, and leadership training. subject, but sensible and practical in clearing 
Recommended by the American Library Asso- away all difficulties from shaping the text to 
ciation in 1927 as one of the three best books dressing the actors. 
on religious education, 


Price, $2.00. Price, $2.00. 


American Student Hymnal 
by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


Director of Fine Arts in Religion, Boston University 

The outstanding hymnal for use in summer schools and camps. 

“I have received the copy of the AMERICAN STUDENT HYMNAL and I am very favor- 
ably impressed with it. I plan to take it with me in summer camps during the coming season.” 

. H. Shamberger, 
Director Young People’s Work, 
Church of the Brethren. 

“This book appeals to me strongly. We are now throughout the church having a number of de- 
partments for young people organized and are having a good many demands for a high class book. I 
believe the AMERICAN STUDENT HYMNAL will render a very fine service for these groups.” 

—L. F. Sensabaugh, 
Supt., ge pecan Seboet Board 
of the M. E. Church, South. 

Price, $1.75. In quantity, $1.35. 
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